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This work, written to amnse the Author's leisure, is 
published in the hope that it may be useful to English 
visitors to Cannes. 

Notes of errors and omissions, furnished by visitors 
from their own experience on the spot, would be wel- 
comed, and may be addressed to F. M. S., care of 
Messrs. John Taylor and Biddett, 15, Eue de Fr^jus, 
Cannes. 
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VISITOR'S GUIDE TO CANNES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The division of France for administrative and 
political purposes into Provinces and their sub- 
divisions was abolished at the great Revolution, 
aiid, instead, the present system of Departments 
and their subdivisions was instituted. In this 
system a Department, the largest division, consists 
of Arrondissements, generally three in number, 
each of which contains about eight Cantons, and 
each Canton includes in the average ten members 
of the smallest division, a Commune. Cannes, 
formerly a village in the famous province of 
Provence, is now chief town of the Canton of the 
name, which includes the Communes of Cannes, 
Le Cannet, Mougins, Mouans-Sartoux, La Roquette, 
and Mandelieu, and forms part of the Arrondisse- 
ment of Grasse, the seat of a sub-prefect and one 
of the three Arrondissements which constitute the 
Department of the Maritime Alps, of which the 
chief town and seat of the Prefect, the highest 
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civil officer, is Nice. It is situated in N. latitude 
43° 33', on nearly the same parallel as Florence 
and Toronto, and in E. longitude 7° 1' from the 
meridian of Greenwich, or 4° 41' from that of 
Paris. Local time, therefore, is 19 minutes faster 
than Paris, and 28 minutes faster than Greenwich 
time. The Eailway, and the Post and Telegraph 
Offices, it may be here pointed out, observe Paris 
time. 

The local government is administered by a 
mayor, two deputy-assistants, and a council op 
twenty-four members. The council is elected 
every five years by the inhabitants of the Com- 
mune ; the suffrage is universal, the votiug secret. 
From the council the Minister of the Interior 
selects and appoints the mayor and the deputy- 
assistants. The territory subject to this govern- 
ment, the Commune of Cannes, has an area of about 
four square miles. Its revenue is derived partly 
from market dues and contributions from the 
State and the Department, but chiefly from the 
Octroi, a local tax upon wines, spirits, spirituous 
liquors, effervescing lemonade, vinegar, animals 
of which the flesh is fit for human food, meat, 
game, poultry, cheese, butter, fish, and olives, 
forage for horses, combustibles, building materials, 
soap, and window glass. The amount of the revenue 
is upwards of 16,000Z. a year, which is spent, after 
payment of salaries to municipal officers, chiefly 
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upon communal schools, police, lighting, town 
improvements, cleaning and repair of roads, foot- 
ways, public places and buildings, and payment 
of interest on borrowed money. The oflBces 
of the municipality, as well as of the police, the 
postal and telegraph authorities, are in the Hotel- 
de-Ville, a large, handsome building, recently 
erected on the Cours, at a cost of about 12,000Z. 

The town and vicinity are lighted by gas (which 
costs, by the way, to the consumer lis. 4d the 
1000 cubic feet), and supplied with abundance of 
excellent water, which is brought from the upper 
part of the river Siagne by an open conduit 
31 miles long. The drainage is on the cesspool 
system for the sewage proper, surface and other 
water being allowed to run into the bay. 

Cannes consists of the town and of the numerous 
buildings scattered about in its immediate vicinity 
along the high-road from Toulon to Antibes, and 
in the valley of Le Cannet. From the Chateau 
Scott, the most easterly, to the Chateau de la 
Bocca, the most westerly, of these buildings, the 
distance is 4 miles, and from the sea to the most 
northerly, 1^ mile. The buildings are, chiefly, 
detached villas standing in their own gardens, and, 
for the rest, hotels and pensions similarly placed. 
The number of villas is nearly 450, of hotels and 
pensions upwards of 50. Of the villas about three- 
quarters are let furnished, including plate and 
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linen, by the season of eight months, from the 1st 
of October to the last of May, at rents which vary 
from 2000 fr. to 30,000 fr. ; the remainder are the 
property of resident owners, some 50 belonging to 
French, and 60 to English. 

According to the census of 1876, the stationary 
population numbers over 8000, the migratory 
about 6000 individuals. The latter comprise the 
heads of families, their children, and domestics, 
hotel and pension keepers and their servants, and 
the owners of many shops and establishments, 
with their employes. Taking from Messrs. Taylor 
and Eiddett's list of visitors present at Cannes 
the end of January last the numbers of the names 
of heads of families of diflferent nationalities, it 
will be seen that the English are in the majority, 
and equal to all the others taken together. The 
numbers are — of English, 750 ; of French, 490 ; of 
German, about 90 ; of Swiss, about 60 ; of Ame- 
rican, 50 ; of Eussian, about 20 ; of Belgian and 
Dutch, about 15 each; of Italian, Polish, and 
Swedish, about 10 each; of Greek, Spanish, 
Austrian, Canadian, and Danish, about 3 each ; 
and only one apiece of Mexican, Brazilian, Portu- 
guese, Montenegrin, and Eoumanian. ' 

To supply the spiritual wants of the population 

there are 16 places of worship and adequate clergy. 

Of these places of worship three are according to 

the English establishment, and subject to the 

episcopal authority of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
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The buildings and the services are maintained 
mainly by voluntary contributions. One is a 
Scotch Presbyterian church, another a German 
Lutheran, and two are French Protestant. And 
here it may be remarked that Provence has been 
since the Reformation the principal stronghold of 
the reformed faith in France. The other places 
of worship are for Roman Catholics, and consist, 
in addition to the parish church, of two smaller 
churches and half-a-dozen chapels, of which most 
are attached to public civil institutions and to 
convents. The parish is within the diocese of 
Frejus and Toulon and archdiocese of Aix. 

There is a strong staflf of medical men, English 
and French, some of considerable distinction in 
their profession. 

In the shops of the town nearly all wants can 
be supplied : English chemists abound ; perfumery, 
candied fruits, and sweets, the peculiar products 
of the locality, carved and inlaid olive wood-work 
made at Nice, and pottery made at Vallauris, are 
to be had good and at reasonable prices. The 
large mouse-coloured oxen which come from 
Piedmont, give us our beef, which is fair; the 
mutton from the Alps is sometimes excellent ; veal 
comes from Vichy, and is good ; the poultry from La 
Bresse, a district between Lyons and Geneva, not 
far from the former, is remarkably fine. Game is 
rather scanty, and generally insipid, but the hares 
which come from St. Vallier and tha ^SLC^vHai^^^c^sia. 
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above Grasse, are large and good. The part of 
the Mediterranean Sea near Cannes is tideless, 
without currents, and has no river of importance 
falling into it; hence the supply of fish in the 
market is poor. Amongst the best fish are red 
mullet, loup a kind of bass, and sardines ; of the 
shellfish the langouste, or salt-water crayfish, is 
good, while the oursin (sea-urchin) is by the 
natives considered a dainty. There are plenty of 
dairies to supply milk given by cows, which, 
mostly of Swiss breed, are kept indoors and fed 
on diy food — there is no grass in the immediate 
neighbourhood except on lawns. 

For visitors accustomed to a club there is 
the Cercle Nautique, a club in the French style, 
which admits foreigners very easily. During the 
season it gives members and their friends weekly 
soirees and matinees dansarUeSy and occasional 
balls. Attached to it and open to the public is a 
small theatre, in which lively little comedies and 
operettas are very well performed, twice a week, 
between the 1st of December and the last of 
Carnival. A large new theatre is in course of 
construction on the Cours, at a cost of 12,000Z. 
Behind the Cercle Nautique there is a good 
skating rink ; in the Boulevard Notre-Dame-des- 
Pins is a tennis-court ; and at the point of La 
Croisette pigeon-shooting takes place twice a 
week. The town band performs in public places 
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four times a week during the season. The Museum 
of the Society of Natural History, Archaeology, 
Literature and Fine Arts, in the H6tel-de-Ville, 
contains some objects of interest having reference 
to the locality, and a circulating library of general 
and special literature. Meetings of the society 
are held there and papers read by members once 
a fortnight. All foreigners are eligible for member- 
ship. English books are to be had at the Christ 
Church circulating library, at that of the English 
Book Society, and at Eobaudy's circulating 
library; while the principal English newspapers 
and periodicals are to be seen at Messrs. Taylor 
and Riddett's reading rooms, in the Kue de 
Frejus. 

Comparatively distant places, such as Frejus, 
Grasse, Nice, and Monte-Carlo, are easily reached 
by rail. There are omnibuses to Antibes and to 
Vallauris, also between the eastern and western 
extremities of Cannes, and between the point of 
La Croisette and the village of Le Cannet. Plenty 
of cabs ply on the stands, and from the livery 
stables carriages and saddle-horses can be hired. 
For mountain excursions donkeys are kept at the 
dairies; while for excursions by sea there is a 
little steamer twice a day between the harbour and 
the islands, and on the beach near the H6tel-de- 
Ville there are excellent pleasure boats with per- 
fectly trustworthy boatmen. 
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For the pathological and physiological effects 
of the climate the reader is referred to Dr. de 
Valcourt's book, ' Cannes and its Climate ' ; for 
the present purpose it is sufficient to indicate its 
general character and to institute a rough com- 
parison with that of England, 

Cannes is singularly favoured in its position. 
The Golfe de la Napoule, the bay on the eastern 
shore of which it stands, is formed by the sea 
entering the valley, which has its head in the 
mountains to the north and west of the town 
of Grasse, and runs downward in a S. S. Easterly 
direction. The sides of this valley are high 
above the sea level, the eastern nearly 800 feet, 
the head and western about 1500 feet, while the 
chain of the Est^rel mountains, a prolongation of 
the last, is about 2000 feet. Thus the bay is 
sheltered from all the winds that blow from 
between the east and west-south-west points 
round by the north. From the eastern side, a 
little beyond the village of Le Cannet, a spur of 
hiUs about 650 feet in height juts out to the 
south. The small valley so formed out of the 
larger meets the sea in the subsidiary bay, on 
the edge of which the chief part of the town 
stands, facing due south and protected from all 
cold winds by a high, and from some by a double, 
rampart. Far to the east and north • and the 
west is nothing but high land, and to the south 
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the warm sea. The geological formation of the 
country is primary, chiefly gneiss, mountain lime- 
stone, and porphyry. In the vicinity of th^ town 
gneiss predominates, and, containing as it does 
here an unusually large proportion of felspar and 
mica, rapidly disintegrates on exposure to atmo- 
spheric influences, and becomes a soil light, dry, 
and fertile. 

To Englishmen accustomed to find the climate 
of the seaside damp and relaxing, it will be 
somewhat of a surprise to learn that this climate 
is remarkable for its bracing character : it is very 
dry and highly stimulating, so much so, that 
many nervous persons cannot sleep well. Doctors 
assert that this result is mainly due to the 
influence of saline particles which are taken up 
with the moisture evaporated from the sea and 
held in suspension in the atmosphere ; accordingly 
they advise all such persons to live at some little 
distance, a mile or so, inland, or on high ground 
where the air is, they maintain, freer from the 
saline particles than on the low ground near the 
sea. 

An important element of the climate, in com- 
parison with that of England, is the great heat of 
the sun. Owing to the dryness of the air and 
the sun's greater altitude, its mid-winter heat, as 
measured by thermometers constructed for the 
purpose, is as much as 25P higher than at 
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Greenwich. Hence the importance of protecting 
the head by straw hats and sunshades. To this 
state of things too is due the fact of the great 
difference of temperatures to which a person 
passing from the sun to shade is exposed; a 
difference generally as great as 50°, a serious 
matter for delicate folks. On the other hand 
there is the advantage that with a very little care 
it is easy to maintain in a bedroom having a 
southern aspect a temperature at no time lower 
than 55° or higher than 60°. 

Another important element of the climate is 
the length of the winter days. The shortest day 
is an hour and nine minutes longer than in 
London. 

As a rule the general nature of the weather of 
Cannes is similar to that of England : that is to 
say, it is cold here when cold there, hot here 
when hot there, and when stormy and unsettled 
in England it is so here. But the winter tempe- 
rature of Cannes is mostly about 10° higher than 
in England; there is little frost and no fog, 
while the weather is comparatively sunny, rainless, 
and calm. In an ordinary season, for example, 
there may be of the 62 days of December and 
January at Cannes 15 cloudless or very fine days, 
32 with the sky partly cloudy and partly clear, or 
fine days, and only 15 quite overcast or dull 
gloomy days ; of windy days 13, of rainy 14, and 
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no snow. While in England the snowy and 
rainy days may be 23, the windy 54, the overcast 
29, the fine days 32, and only one or two cloudless 
or very fine days. The prevailing winds are 
from the north-west and the south-east. The 
latter comes from over the sea and brings rain, 
the former is the Mistral, a cold, dry, violent 
wind which raises the dust and is disagreeable. 
In the valley of the Ehone, whence this wind 
comes, its reputation is very bad indeed, and 
deservedly so, but here, owing to the sheltered 
situation and other causes, it is little to be feared ; 
indeed, compared with the east wind in England 
it is harmless and agreeable. Delicate folks, 
however, had best, while it blows, keep indoors ; 
no great hardship, for the sky at the time is 
always cloudless, and it is not often, and seldom 
more than a couple of days together in the 
spring-time, that it does blow. 

The stimulating character of the climate neces- 
sitates caution in diet. Visitors from England 
should take care to drink less wine and spirits 
than they are accustomed to ; for that which in 
England is a moderate and harmless quaintity is 
hurtful and excessive here. An important pre- 
caution recommended, especially to the delicate 
and children, is to be indoors half an hour at least 
before sunset, in order to avoid the sudden chill 
and sensible dampness of the air which then take 
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place if the sky is clear. The reason of this is 
that when the sun is near the horizon and the 
heat of his direct rays next to nothing, the surface 
of the earth and all substances on it part with 
their heat very rapidly and copiously by radia- 
tion through the atmosphere, which, being here 
very dry, intercepts little of it, into the space 
beyond. In consequence the air in contact with 
the earth cools quickly, and the vapour of water 
suspended in it becomes condensed and deposited 
in the form of heavy dew. 

Not to mention the mosquitoes, which are 
troublesome while the weather is warm in spring 
and autumn, a little observation of the vegeta- 
tion which flourishes at Cannes will conclusively 
prove that the climate is mild. Growing luxu- 
riantly in the open air are many trees, shrubs, 
and flowers not to be found in England except 
in hot-houses or under cover. To mention a few 
of the most conspicuous : the Acacia dealbata or 
Mimosa, to be seen in most of the gardens, a 
fine, handsome tree covered with beautiful yellow 
blossom early in the year ; the Acacia famesiana, 
cultivated in the fie ds for the sake of the flowers, 
which furnish a perfume of considerable value 
(the cassia mentioned with myrrh and aloes in the 
Bible), the Date-palm, the Eucalyptus globulus or 
Australian blue gu u tree, the Banana, the black 
and yellow Bamboo, the Bougaiuvillea spectabilis 
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purpurea, a mass of gorgeous flowers from Christ- 
mas to Easter ; the camellia, the Aralia papyrifera 
or rice-paper plant, which throws up great racemes 
of cream-coloured flowers all winter- time; the 
Tacsonia ignea, red passion-flower ; the Abutilon 
•striatum grandiflorum. These and many more 
such may be seen growing in the gardens, and 
growing most luxuriantly. Garden making, in 
truth, is at Cannes a most satisfactory aflair, for 
almost anything thrives with the minimum of 
trouble, and so well that in a couple of years a 
garden is near perfection. Of the quickly growing 
trees attention is directed to the Eucalyptus, 
mentioned before, of which such wonderful stories 
are told as to its swamp-draining powers and the 
curative efiects of preparations of its leaves. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that it is 
capable of growing at the rate of 10 feet in the 
year, and, what is remarkable, its wood is very 
hard. Visitors may assure themselves of the 
truth of statements about this rapid growth by 
inspection as they pass along the roads ; for the 
species was introduced for the first time in 1859, 
and now includes many a stately tree. Wild 
flowers are numerous and beautiful, and at the 
end of the winter and beginning of the spring are 
to be found in astonishing variety and profusion, 

English visitors miss the wild birds they are ac- 
customed to. Thrushes, blackbirds, and other like 
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song-birds, are rare, as are robins, sparrows, and 
" all the finches of the grove," except chafiSnches. 
This state of things is largely due to the industry 
of the local sportsman, an indefatigable shooter 
for the pot ; for, armed with his muzzle-loader 
and followed by his under-bred pointer with the 
tail docked, or crop-eared brindled bull-terrier, he 
pouches, in his game-bag, big enough to hold a calf, 
quantities of small birds, so that in spring-time the 
wild songsters are unheard, while caterpillars and 
all manner of insects are free to do incalculable 
mischief. Rooks and magpies are never seen, 
while, probably owing to the scarcity of fish, sea- 
birds rarely visit the bay. Of migratory birds 
plenty of nightingales and cuckoos arrive in the 
first part of April. The Isle Ste. Marguerite has 
pheasants and rabbits, all strictly preserved by 
the gentlemen who rent it. In the mountains are 
jays, hawks, and red-legged partridges. 

Formerly hunts used to be organized at Cannes 
for the chase of wild boars, which haunt in con- 
siderable numbers the Esterel, but they have been 
discontinued for several years past. The river 
Siagne has trout and grayling, but not until late 
in June is it of any use to try for them with the 
fl[y ; the sea-fishing with lines is very poor sport. 

The chief commercial product of the district is 
flowers for perfumery. The flowers of the orange, 
rose, jessamine, tuberose, lavender, violet, and 
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acacia are grown in large quantities ; are bought 
by distillers who chiefly have their manufactories 
at Grasse ; have the essences extracted there for 
sale in Paris, where they are made into all manner 
of perfumes by skiKul blending. The most im- 
portant of the flowers is that of the orange ; the 
essence from it, called Neroly, is for the most part 
exported to Cologne to make Eau de Cologne, and 
much is made into orange-flower- water for con- 
sumption by confectioners and in the cafes of 
France. The essence of rose (otto of rose) distilled 
here is, it may be remarked, twice as valuable as 
that which comes from the East. Another article 
of commerce produced in the district is the pot- 
tery of Vallauris. This is of two sorts, artistic and 
for cooking purposes. Of the latter great quanti- 
ties are made and sold in the Mediterranean 
markets of France, and exported to the Italian 
towns of the Riviera. The clay comes from quar- 
ries about a couple of miles north of the village. 
Visitors will learn with some surprise that most 
of the briar-root tobacco-pipes are originally 
from this neighbourhood. The mountains round 
about are covered with a thick underwood of tall 
heath, the Erica mediterranea. This is grubbed 
up for the sake of the roots, which are brought 
down to sawmills, of which there are several in the 
district. There, by steam machinery, the roots 
are cut roughly into shape, then boUed^ dried, and 
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otherwise prepared and sent off to Paris and other 
large towns to be turned into neat pipes and fitted 
with amber mouthpieces. The word briar in the 
name is merely a corruption of hruyere, the 
French for heath. 

Cannes as a winter station had no existence 
before 1835. It was a mere village of poor houses 
clustered on the slope and about the foot of the 
hill on which in mediaBval times stood the castle 
and afterwards the parish church. The inhabitants, 
who spoke nothing but a patois (the vulgar sur- 
viving parent of that distinguished literary off- 
spring, the Provencal of the Troubadours which 
perished untimely), were fishermen and seafaring 
folksjwithsome few distillers of essences and makers 
of oil, who exported the produce of the neighbour- 
hood and of Grasse from the little harbour in 
coasting vessels to Marseilles and Italian markets. 
The land belonged in small plots to proprietors 
who cultivated it and lived by the produce of their 
labour, supporting themselves on the bread and 
oil from the corn and olives of their land, the 
vegetables they grew there, and the fish they 
bought now and then in the town ; drinking the 
wine, made by themselves or by neighbours who 
possessed presses, from the grapes of their vines, a 
very palatable drink; selling the surplus produce^ 
and as a rule hoarding the money gained : a 
thrifty, laborious population, unknowing of all 
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learning, and not over-submissive to spiritual 
pastors and masters. The attention of English 
visitors is directed to the fact that agricultural 
labourers, as a class of men living by labour 
alone, have not for hmg, and do not now exist, in 
this piart of France. The man who digs the 
garden for Lire is absolute owner of a few acres 
of land and a house, and most likely of an invest- 
ment in Government 5 per cent. Eentes, or in 
bonds of a sound French railway. 

Since 1835 there have been great changes. 
Peasant proprietors have sold their land and be- 
come rentiers. Small shopkeepers have become 
rich owners of land and houses. Fishermen and 
sailors are now possessors of handsome pleasure 
boats ; and while the patois is still the language 
of the natives, it is decidedly out of fashion, 
and all speak, or endeavour to speak, French. 
The increase of the value of land in and about 
the town in the last few years has been, as 
might be expected, very great. It is all freehold ; 
leases are unknown. That which, twenty years 
ago, was agricultural land or sand-hills with 
scrubby pines, and worth about 80Z. the acre, is 
now building land, none of which can be had 
for less than 800Z. an acre, while the mean price 
is 1600Z. That on which part of the town is 
built sells at from 8000Z. to 16,000Z. the acre, 
according as it is more or less favourably situated. 
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These prices will be considered high by English- 
men. The cost of conveyancing, which in England 
is so heavy, is next to nothing, but the Govern- 
ment tax on property changing hands is 8 per cent. 
ad valorem, payable by the purchaser. On the 
other hand, the cost of building is less than in 
England by nearly one-third, while materials and 
workmanship are remarkably good. 

The change of the place from its primitive 
condition is due mainly to a famous Englishman. 
In the autumn of 1834 Lord Brougham went 
out of office as Lord Chancellor, and travelled 
abroad for the benefit of his health. On the 
way from Bordeaux to Genoa he was stopped at 
the river Var, then the frontier of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, and not permitted to proceed farther, a 
precaution taken because of the cholera, which was 
then raging. The time necessary for him to wait 
till permission to continue his journey could be 
obtained from the authorities was spent at Cannes, 
at the Hotel de la Poste, and so pleased was his 
lordship with the place and its climate that he 
determined to buy land and build himself a house. 
This determination he carried at once into effect. 
The land was bought in the early days of January 
1835, and the building of the house begun in the 
ensuing autumn. By the end of 1839 the house 
was complete, fit for habitation, and his lordship 
took up his residence in it. The name * Chateau 
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Eleonore-Louise ' was after that of his child, ^flia 
unica ei diledissima,' whose untimely death in 
1839 is recorded on the memorial tablet in the 
wall of the staircase of Lincoln's Inn Chapel, in 
the pathetic lines by Lord Wellesley, so well 
known to all lovers of elegant Latinity. 

Lord Brougham's liking for the place never 
changed. He spent every winter of the remainder 
of his life here, and her^ in May 1868 he died, at 
the age of ninety years. 

The example was followed by opulent English* 
men at first, and then by ei, Frenchman or two, but 
it was not till 1863 that any considerable number 
of persons resorted to the place for the winter. 
In that. year the opening of the railway all the 
way from Paris facilitated reaching Cannes, and 
brought at once a great influx of visitors; the 
progress of the place in favour as a sanitarium 
became very rapid, and continued imchecked till 
the war in 1870. That check has now ceased to 
operate, and a very prosperous future is probably 
in store for Cannes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LONDON TO CANNES. 

The season at Cannes begins in October. Fur- 
nished houses are taken from the first, but few 
of the hotels and pensions are open before the 
middle, of the month. The great majority of 
visitors arrive between the middle of October and 
the middle of November. 

The best time for leaving England is the latter 
part of September ; for the weather is then mostly 
fine and the temperature pleasant for travelling, 
while every day after brings nearer the certainty 
of cold and foul weather. 

The routes from London as far as Paris are : — 
by the South-Eastern and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railways, via Dover and Calais ; by 
the South-Eastern, via Folkestone and Boulogne ; 
by the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way, via Newhaven and Dieppe; and by the 
South-Western Railway, via Southampton and 
Havre. By Dover and Calais the sea passage 
is the shortest, and the departure from London 
is at fixed hours twice a day: this is the mail 
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route. By Folkestone and Boulogne the dura- 
tion of the sea passage is a few minutes longer 
than by Dover and Calais, and the departure from 
London is at variable hours, depending on the 
tide. On as many as ten days a month the train 
leaves Charing Cross at 10.45 a.m., and arrives at 
Paris by this route at 8.15 p.m., very convenient 
hours. By Newhaven and Dieppe the sea passage 
is of about six hours, and by Southampton and 
Havre about eight. On the other hand, the 
steamers are larger than on the short sea routes? 
the fares cheaper, and the part of France passed 
through much more interesting. 

From Paris to Cannes there are two routes, both 
by the. lines of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Eailway Company. The shorter in point 
of time, the cheaper and more convenient, is by 
Lyons and Marseilles. Through express trains, 
which, it should be noted, consist in France of 
carriages of the first class only, leave Paris twice 
daily; one in the morning at 11.20, arriving 
at Cannes at 1.2 on the following afternoon ; 
and the other, called the Bapide, leaving Paris 
at 7.15 in the evening, and arriving at Cannes 
at 3.43 in the afternoon of the following day. 
By the first of these trains, travellers desirous 
of securing exclusive accommodation can, by 
attending the previous day at the Paris station, 
on the station master, engage a saloon carriage, 
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which contains sixteen places ; or a compartment 
of a carriage, which contains eight; or a coupS, 
which contains four ; or a coupe-a-fauteuUs^ which 
contains three ; or a coupe-lit, which is for one. 
The minimum cost of a saloon carriage is thirteen 
fares and 215 fr. 50 c. ; of a compartment, six 
fares ; that of a coup^, four, and four supplemental 
payments of 16 fr. 50 c. each ; that of a coupS-or 
fauteuils, four fares ; and that of a coupi-Ut, the 
same as of a coupe. The advantage of a saloon 
carriage or of a compartment is manifest ; that of 
a coup4 or of a coupe-a-fauieuiU, is that a party 
of three or four persons are by themselves ; that of 
a coup4-Ut is that one person, luxuriously inclined 
or an invalid, has the coup4 all to himself, and 
can lie down at full length, and the seat is so 
arranged that a part at one end can be propped 
up to form a pillow, and under the other end is 
a convenience, by use of which the traveller is 
spared getting out during the journey. 

By the other train, the Bapide, the exclusive 
accommodation is as already described, except 
that the minimum price of a compartment is eight 
fares ; and in addition, beds in a Mann's sleeping 
car can be secured on application at No. 1, Kue 
Scribe, Paris, by payment of 46 francs a head in 
addition to the ordinary fares. As these are very 
much in request, travellers are advised to engage 
their places some days beforehand, either by letter 
or otherwise. 
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For invalids the time and manner of making 
the journey recommended as most convenient, is 
to leave London about the middle of- October, 
and either stop at Folkestone, or, what is better, 
go on at once to Boulogne, and get the dreaded 
sea passage over. Then, after due rest, go to 
Paris. The Hotel du Nord, close to the station of 
arrival, is fair. 

The next stopping place is Dijon, reached, by 
the morning express, at 5 . 45 in the evening. The 
H&tel du Jura there is fair, and close to the station. 
Lyons, the next stopping place, also has a fair 
hotel, the Hotel de I'Univers, at the station. There 
are several trains in the daytime in about five 
hours. No stopping place can be recommended 
to invalids between Lyons and Marseilles, and 
the fast train leaves inconveniently early in the 
morning, viz. at 7.20, but arrives at 3.15. 

From Marseilles to Cannes there is the express, 
which leaves at 11 . 15, and arrives at 3.43 in the 
afternoon. 

People in health, and with leisure, travelling 
by this route, can stop if they please at Valence, 
Avignon, Aries, and Toulon. But for such, the 
other route from Paris, that called the route by the 
Bourbonnais^ is strongly recommended. First stop 
at Fontainebleau and ramble in the forest, and 
visit the Chateau. Then go to Clermont-Ferrand, 
the capital of Auvergne, and from it visit the 
extinct volcanoes, perhaps the most remark- 
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able geological feature of France, and Gergovia, 
where Julius Caesar was so handsomely thrashed 
by the natives, and Le Puy en Velay, a most 
picturesque town. Then over the Cevennes 
mountains, a most delightful piece of railway 
travel, to Kimes, where is the famous Roman 
amphitheatre, the best preserved of any in the 
country, and the Maison Carrie, a temple still in 
perfect order, and from hence the Pont du Gard 
can be visited. Then to Aries, where are the 
ruins of another Roman amphitheatre, the largest 
in France, and of a theatre, and by Avignon, 
where is the famous Palace of the Popes, to Vau- 
cluse, the Vaucluse of Petrarch. Thence, after a 
day or two's stay at Marseilles, to Cannes. 

At Cannes the choice of a residence for the 
winter is a very important matter. Invalids 
should consult a medical man before deciding. 

The hotels may be divided, according to their 
situations, into four categories : first, those by the 
sea-shore, and in the centre of the place ; second, 
those on high ground, and at a reasonable walking 
distance from the centre; third, hotels inland, 
away from the influence of the sea air; and 
fourth, hotels in the country, so to speak, and at 
some distance. In the first category are the Grand 
H6te], the Hotels Gray et d' Albion, des Princes, 
Pavilion. In the second are the Hotels Esterel, 
Beausite, Bellevue, Beau Sejour. In the third, 
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the Hotels Alsace-Lorraine, Montfleury, du Paradis, 
de Provence. In the last, the Hotels Garibondy, 
and d'Orient. 

This list is not intended to contain the names of 
all the hotels and pensions in Cannes. It only 
serves to indicate a small number of first-class 
hotels, sufficient to guide a traveller in his first 
selection of a residence. After he has resided 
long enough in the place to know where he 
prefers to spend the winter, he can change. In 
the meantime he will do very well. 

With regard to the selection of a permanent 
residence. There are hotels and pensions, in 
number about fifty, from which to select, and 
where board and lodging can be had at from 10 
to 15 francs a day per head, exclusive of wine 
and fuel. There are a few suites of apartments in 
houses in the town, and upwards of five hundred 
detached villas, let with plate and linen by the 
season. All particulars relating to the villas and 
apartments can be learned from the English 
house-agents, Messrs. John Taylor and Riddett, 
at their offices in the Eue de Fr^jus. 

Native servants can be hired, at high wages it 
should be mentioned ; but many families prefer — 
and this is the most convenient plan — to bring 
their own, and a courier to help in the marketing. 
Some such help is necessary for English servants, 
as the tradesmen do not send round, as in Eng- 
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land, for orders ; but the cooks go every morning 
and purchase supplies in the shops and in the 
open markets. However, whether visitors hire 
servants on the spot or bring their own, they 
must expect, in a season town far from great 
cities, to pay somewhat high for supplies of all 
kinds, but especially so for such as are peculiar 
to England. 

Money for the journey may be taken in the 
form of Bank of England notes, English gold, 
circular notes, and letters of credit. The bank- 
notes and gold will be, without diflSculty, accepted 
by hotel-keepers and changed by money-changers; 
with the circular notes and letters of credit money 
can be procured in most French towns of any im- 
portance, while travellers provided with them run 
no risk of ultimate loss should they be stolen or 
mislaid. At Cannes, the hotel-keepers, English 
house-agents, and tradesmen readily take English 
coin, bank-notes, and cheques ; while the nume- 
rous bankers exchange for equivalent French and 
foreign money all manner of drafts and specie, 
keep current accounts against which their cus- 
tomers may draw cheques as at home, and do all 
banking and money-changing business.* 

* See pp. 150, 151. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MONT CHEVALIER. 



General view — Arcliseologry — Height 147 feet — 
Footway and carriage road: distance by tlie 
former a quarter of a mile, by the latter three^ 
quarters of a mile. 

In this, and in subsequent chapters of the Guide, 
the excursions described are supposed to commence 
from the Post-Office in the H6tel-de-Ville, a point 
selected because of its central position.* 

If on foot, cross the open space on the west 
side of the H6tel-de-Ville, the Place de la Consigne, 
to the road to Frejus; precisely where the road 
leaves the Place and on the right-hand side the 
footway begins. Follow its steep zigzag course, 
and in a few minutes the plateau on the top of 
Mont Chevalier is reached, close to the door of the 
parish church. 

If on horseback, or in a carriage, go westward 

♦ The best large-scale maps are those published by Messrs, 
John Taylor and Riddett, at Cannes. One, of the town, on the 
scale of 6| inches to the mile, shows every house ; the other, on 
the scale of f inch to the mile, is a corrected and in^roved 
reproduction of the French War Department Survey of the 
district within fifteen miles. Both are exceUent. 
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along the Frejus road as far as the Kne du Pre ; 
turn up this to the right, and follow the mo- 
derately steep road to the church at the top. 

The parish church, dedicated to Notre-Dame- 
dJEsperance, is an uninteresting edifice, constructed 
in the beginning of the second quarter of the 17th 
century, in substitution for the old parish church, 
the chapel of the castle, which became, in conse- 
quence of the increase of the population, too small 
to accommodate the worshippers. It is placed 
north and south because of the shape of the ground, 
which did not afford sufficient space for it to be 
built east and west. Bounding the open space 
before the church door is a wall with embrasures. 
This wall was apparently built at the same time 
as the church, and it is most likely that the em- 
brasures were merely ornamental, in imitation of 
the castle wall, from which its materials were 
taken. Passing through the gateway in the square 
tower which carries the church bells and town 
clock, we come to an open space bounded on three 
sides by the churches and the house belonging to 
them, and open on the remaining side to the west. 
This is the highest part of Mont Chevalier, and is 
147 feet above the sea level. The views to the 
east and north are very fine. Cannes, with its 
little harbour and the sweep of the bay round to 
the point of La Croisette, lie immediately below. 

The bell-tower apparently formed part of the 
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outer wall of the medifleval castle which formerly- 
capped the hill, and the gateway appears to have 
been little touched in the lowest part; but the 
rest, from a few feet above the soil, is evidently 
of much later work, seemingly contemporaneous 
with the new parish church. 

The old parish church, which forms the south 
side of the open space, is curious, and well worth a 
visit. Knock at the green door in the western 
wall, just opposite the cross, and whoever appears 
will, for a gratuity, show the church. 

Up to the string-course from which the roof 
springs the construction is of the same sort of fine 
masonry as the lowest portion of the bell-tower 
and the whole of the great tower, soon to be 
visited. It was, at once, the chapel of the castle 
and the parish church for the inhabitants of 
Cannes while the town was yet young and en- 
closed within the fortifications, of which the castle 
formed the most important part. This church 
stands east and west. Though some windows and 
the door have been altered, yet it remains pretty 
much in the same state as when it was built. The 
arched ribbed stone roof is mostly untouched, and 
it will be observed that its construction is similar 
to that of an underground apartment in the castle 
of the island of St. Honorat. 

In the north wall next to the door are two 
rudely carved faces on the projecting stone from 
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which a rib of the roof springs; the only orna- 
mental carving in the building. The apse is 
perfect, but has been unfortunately whitewashed, 
and is separated from the rest of the church by a 
wooden partition, and is used as a temporary mor- 
tuary chapel, as is indeed the rest of the building. 
When superseded as the parish church, this build- 
ing was used as a prison, and has been so used 
within the memory of persons still living. 

On leaving the church take the path to the 
right which passes by the east end and enters by 
an archway on the right hand the open space on 
which the large square tower stands* On the 
south side of this is an old building, said to be 
the remains of an hospital. In it dwells the 
custodian of the tower, 

A careful examination of the outside of this 
fine tower shows that the openings originally 
made in it are few, and all except one, slits for 
bowmen to shoot from. The tower is firmly based 
on hard rock, and on the outside constructed of 
large blocks of stone, carefully chiselled at the 
edges, reminding one of the work in the great 
palaces at Florence. Evidently at the time of its 
building, the tradition of the Koman manner of 
masonry was living. The entrance to the tower is 
by a doorway 16 feet from the ground, reached by 
an outside wooden staircase. Once inside, the 
ascent is easily made by large stone steps, evi- 
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dently the originals. From the top the view is 
remarkably fine, extending from the Cap Roux to 
the islands, including the Esterel, the Tanneron, 
and the mountains far beyond Grasse. Part of 
Grasse itself is seen with Mougins perched on a 
hill and Le Cannet lying in a sheltered position 
at the head of its valley, while all Cannes is at 
our feet. From this, point it is interesting to mark 
the extent of old Cannes, which is easily traced 
by the dark-coloured roofs; for almost all the 
new buildings have roofs of the bright red tiles of 
Marseilles. Cannes of the middle ages seems to 
have been a little burgh lying on the eastern side 
of Mont Chevalier, between fortifications which 
stretched like parallel arms from the castle on 
the hill-top down to the little harbour ; a place of 
strength which could laugh at the Moorish rovers 
who infested the coast, and at jealous and plunder- 
loving neighbours. In times when security to life 
and property became greater, habitations were 
erected outside the walls, on the north of the hill, 
the quarter called the Suquet, and so it went on 
till Cannes crept quite down into the plain. 

Descending the first flight of steps, the guide 
will point out the damage to the top of the tower 
caused by the lightning in 1872, and by which 
the construction of the tower is laid bare. The 
outer walls are seen to be faced inside and out 
with cut stone, and the space between the faces is 
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filled in with rubble, held together with mortar 
in the most substantial manner. The work has 
existed now upwards of eight hundred years, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it might exist 
during another period of equal length. If the 
tower were originally no higher than at present, it 
was constructed in three lofty stories, subsequently 
divided into five. The entrance was by the door- 
way through which visitors gain admission, and 
doubtless by a drawbridge. On entering we stand 
in the middle story, and by a hole in its floor 
the lowest story is reached, while steps, as before 
mentioned, conduct to the upper story and the 
roof. 

Apparently the object served by this tower was 
the affording to the garrison of the castle an im- 
pregnable retreat in the event of the rest of the 
fortifications falling into the enemy's hands, as 
well as a fine post for observation of surrounding 
sea and land, and for signal by beacon fire. 

Leaving the tower and the open space it stands 
in by the entrance gateway, on the right hand is 
a door in an arch. A knock at this will bring 
out the occupier of the south side of the hospital, 
who will give admission to the bastions in front 
of it, whence there is a very fine view of the Bay 
of La Napoule. 

The date of the construction of the great tower, 
of the old church, and of the lowest part of the 
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bell-tower, is uncertain, but it is probably the 11th 
century. The castle belonged to the abbey of 
the Lerins, and was confirmed in their possession 
in 1135 by Eaymond-Berenger, then reigning 
Count of Provence. He re-christened the castle, 
changing its name from Chateau Marseillais to 
Chateau Franc. 

On the way back to the H6tel-de-Ville visitoi-s 
on foot are recommended to go by the old paved 
way which leads from the church to the Kue 
du Suquet, and on the way down that steep old 
street to mark on the left hand at Nos. 18 and 
2 the mediaBval house-entrances. This is the 
oldest part of Cannes after that included within 
the fortifications, and some of the houses seem to 
date back to the fifteenth century, to the days when 
window-glass was a luxury beyond the reach of 
the poor in these parts, and the entrance to a 
house was by a large opening, flanked by one, and 
sometimes two, large blocks of stone, which did 
duty as shop counters, and closed by a wide, 
strong door opening outwards. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

LA CEOISETTE— CHATEAU SCOTT— LA CROIX DES 

GARDES. 

La Croisette.— Views ; carriage-road ; distance 

2 miles. 

Go eastward along the broad road by the sea, 
the Boulevard de la Croisette. On a fine market 
morning the scene on the Cours, the open space 
on the east side of the H6tel-de-Ville, is very 
animated and pretty. About half-way remark 
the Villa Henri IV., one of the handsomest in 
Cannes, the residence of the Count of Bardi, of 
the elder branch of the house of Bourbon. About 
half a mile farther is the Jardin-des-Hesperides, 
which visitors should see; a large garden of 
about a couple of acres in extent, where orange 
trees are cultivated successfully for the fruit — a 
pretty sight in the early part of the year, when 
the trees are laden — and where the remarkably 
fine palms bring forth dates which, it is said, 
often, as well as the bananas, ripen. Visitors are 
expected to buy a few oranges in return for the 
privilege of entry to the garden. 

At the extremity of the Croisette a space of 
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ground is set apart for pigeon-shooting, which 
takes place twice a week daring the season. 

To the south across the water, a trifle over three- 
quarters of a mile ofif, is the island of Ste. Mar- 
guerite, with its fort, the prison in the seventeenth 
century of the mysterious man in the iron mask 
and in 1874 of Marshal Bazaine. To the west- 
ward in the distance is Cape Camarat, and nearer 
the chain of the Est&el, of which the outline is 
remarkably bold and the colour very fine. The 
highest peak, Mont Vinaigre, is 2000 feet above 
the sea -level. On the east is the Cape of 
Antibes, with the lighthouse about mid -way 
from the point, and over the land end, the 
mountains above Nice and on this side of 
Mentone. It will be remarked that the space 
of water between the Esterel and the Cape of 
Antibes is divided by the Croisette into two large 
bays. That on the Est6rel side is the Golfe de la 
Napoule, the other is the Golfe Jouan, a favourite 
station of the French navy: it is nearly land- 
locked, and is deep with what sailors call good 
holding ground at the bottom for anchorage. 
To the northward the view extends inland for 
many miles, and includes all Cannes, the villages 
of Le Cannet and Mougins, and the hills above 
and beyond Grasse. The situation of Cannes, 
and how it is protected by a double rampart of 
hills, is easily appreciated from this position. 
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Perhaps the best day for this excursion is a 
day when the mistral blows, as then the outlines 
of the mountains are perfectly clear, while the 
tints, especially of the Esterel, are surprisingly 
beautiful. Of course such a day must not be 
chosen by delicate persons, for there is no part of 
Cannes where the force and coldness of the 
mistral are more felt. On a calm cloudless day 
the Croisette is a famous place for invalids to 
bask in the sun, the air on such days being 
sensibly warmer and softer there than inland. 

The two ruined round towers, the earth-work 
between them, and some portions of masonry 
scattered about, are the remains of a fortification 
begun by Richelieu's orders in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, which played an unim- 
portant part when the islands were captured by 
the Spaniards in 1635. It was never completed, 
and was definitely abandoned before the middle of 
the same century. 

An example of the excellence of French mortar 
is givenj^by that tower which stands more towards 
the mainland. Though its foundations were 
quite washed away by the sea, yet it did not 
crumble but broke in halves, each as solid as if 
made in one piece. 

It is asserted that the Croisette took its name 
from a small iron, cross on a masonry pillar 
whick formerly stood amongst the pine trees in 
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the ground now belonging to the Villa d'Aigre- 
mont, but there is no sort of evidence or any 
likelihood in support of this assertion. 

Chateau Scott. — ^Fine situation, garden, and views ; 
carriage-road ; distance 2\ miles. 

By the high-road towards Antibes to the gate 
of the chateau, up the carriage-road to the 
entrance door. 

The house is at present empty, and while 
unsold the obliging owner, M. Debionne, allows 
it and the garden, with its somewhat elaborate 
water-works, to be shown by the gardener, who 
lives in a part of the house, and, of course, 
expects a gratuity for his trouble. 

The construction of the house should be re- 
marked. It is such that there are terraces 
sheltered from the two prevailing winds, the 
south-east and the north-west. 

It was built from the designs of an English 
architect for an English gentleman of the name 
of Scott. Before it was finished Mr. Scott died, 
and the property was sold to the present owner, 
who completed it and keeps it up. 

The ascent of the tower is easy, and should be 
made ; the views from the summit are remarkably 
fine, including both bays, the Golfe Juan and the 
Golfe de la Napoule. The garden, which is 
extensive and planted with a variety of handsome 
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shrubs and flowers, can show, in a sheltered spot, 
a banana of which the fruit ripens each summer. 
The gardener will, if requested, set the water- 
works playing. 

La Croix des Gardes.— Views ; height 408 feet; 
two ways; the one two-thirds carriage-road, 
and the rest bridle-path ; distance 2 miles ; the 
other, one-quarter carriage-road, and the rest 
bridle-path; distance 2| miles. 

First way : — By the high-road towards Frejus to 
the bottom of the hill after the Duke of Vallom- 
brosa's castle ; there turn to the right up to the 
Villa St. Heloise. A gate across the road pre- 
vents the farther passage of carriages, but horses 
can pass by gaps on each side of the gate. 

At the top of the hill is the Croix des Gardes, 
a slender iron cross in a short masonry pillar 
built on rock. From this point the views are 
extensive and very fine, the various features of the 
country in the east and west are plainly seen. A 
few yards off are the remains of another masonry 
pillar, whence is a very extensive view to the 
northwards. 

Second way : — By the road towards Frejus as 
far as the bridge over the Kiou, the stream which 
runs past the Hotel du Pavilion. Turn there to 
the right and follow the road by the stream as 
far as the old bridge on the left. The way then 
ceases to be fit for carriages. This bridge is 
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called the Eoman bridge, and is frequently 
asserted to have carried across the stream the 
Roman Via Aurelia which passed along this 
coast. But while there is great uncertainty as to 
where the Via Aurelia actually passed hereabouts, 
there is no appearance of Roman work in the 
bridge itself, or in any of the masonry connected 
with it. The bridge shows traces of mediaeval 
work, probably of the same date as the castle, 
viz. the eleventh century. 

Cross the bridge and by the winding rough 
path the highest part of the hill is reached, a 
few yards from the cross, where it should be 
abandoned for the path mentioned before in the 
description of the first way. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LE TOUR DE LA CALIFORNIE — LE CANNET — 
CHAPEL OF gT. ANTOINE — LE GRAND PIN. 

Le Tour de la Calif omie. — Scenery; height 585 
feet ; carriage-road ; distance 5f miles. 

By the high-road towards Antibes, as far as the 
Boulevard du Cannet on the left. Turn up this, 
and after crossing the railway by the bridge, take 
the chemin de Mont-Fleuri, the third road to the 
right, counting that alongside the line as the first. 
Soon after passing the back of the Hotel Mont- 
Fleuri the road begins to ascend the hill. The 
ascent is moderately steep, so that horses do not 
go beyond a foot pace, which is all the better, as 
time is afforded to enjoy the beauty of the scenery. 
At the side of the highest part of the road is a 
reservoir for the water of the Canal de la Siagne, 
and from which the supply for the east side of 
Cannes is distributed. Here the road forms a sort 
of platform, whence the best view is to be had. 
The view is fine and extensive, embracing Cape 
Camarat, the Esterel and Tanneron mountains, a 
little corner of the town of Grasse with Mougins, 
and all the valley of Le Cannet, with Cannes, the 
Golfe de la Napoule, and the islands. Leaving 
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this point the road runs for a few hundreds of 
yards on the level ; the inland view is lost, and 
instead there are the islands of Ste. Marguerite 
and St. Honorat, and a vast expanse of sea beyond. 
Soon the point of Antibe^ comes into view, and 
the road begins to descend through the Pine 
Forest. Just after leaving the commencement of 
the new road to Vallauris there is a most de- 
lightful view of the Golfe Jouan. At the Chateau 
St. Michel there are two ways of reaching Cannes; 
one by the road on the left hand, which leads by 
a steep descent to the high-road to Antibes, close 
to the Chateau Scott ; the other by the road to 
the right, which goes nearly on a level as far 
as the Hotel de la Californie, and then by a 
moderately steep descent to the high-road at the 
Villa du Eocher; the latter is somewhat the 
shorter and easier for horses. 

In the tariff for public carriages there is a 
special charge for this excursion. 

Le Cannet. — Scenery; carriage-road; distance 

2} miles. 

By the high-road towards Antibes, as far as the 
Boulevard du Cannet, on the left hand, which 
leads to the village. 

Arrived at Cannet, leave the carriage at the 
Place Belle-Vue. From the Place is a remarkably 
pretty view over the valley to the sea. Below, on 
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the left hand, is the Villa Sardou, an odd building 
with two towers, where Bachel, the great actress, 
died in 1868 ; on the right is the picturesque 
little church of Ste. Catherine. 

The situation of this village is such that it is 
astonishing some enterprising builder has not 
long since built a large hotel there. It is per- 
fectly protected from all the winds that blow ; 
and being at the head of a long valley which 
slopes gently up from the Mediterranean, is 
very warm, while it is at such a distance from the 
shore as to be beyond the irritating influences of 
the sea air. The views from it are remarkably 
pretty, and it is in the very midst of country 
walks and drives, and quite close to several of the 
more elevated spots whence the scenery of the 
district is best seen. 

Instead of returning by the way already 
described, go straight on by the pretty road 
amongst the olive trees to the highway between 
Grasse and Cannes ; there turn to the left. The 
distance by this way is two miles longer than by 
the other. Nearing the town, either continue 
along the highway or by the chemin des Val- 
lergues; the latter is somewhat the steeper in 
paits, and the view of the Esterel is lost ; on the 
other hand it is sheltered and pretty. 

For this excursion also there is a special charge 
in the tariff for public carriages. 
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Chapel of St. Antoine. — Scenery; partly carriage- 
road and partly bridle-path, too steep for horses ; 
height 656 feet ; distance 8} miles. 

By the road towards Antibes to the Boulevard 
du Cannet, which follow as far as the fourth turn- 
ing ou the right. Turn up this, and go past the 
gas-works as far as the Villa Isola-Bella, where, 
at a distance of about a mile and three-quarters 
from the point of departure, it ceases to be fit for 
carriages. The remainder of the way is steep. 

The Chapel of St. Antoine is on the side of the 
bridle-path at its highest part It is one of many 
similar in this part of Provence, all made con- 
spicuous by the cypress trees planted alongside 
them. Except on the days of their patron saints 
these chapels are unused. The village below in 
the valley to the east is Vallauris ; on the west 
the view is remarkably beautiful at all times of 
the day, but particularly at sunset if there should 
be clouds above the Esterel. 

From the chapel there is a rugged path towards 
the south, which leads in a few minutes to a high 
part of the hill, where are two boundary stones of 
the Communes of Cannes and Vallauris. From 
this point the views are still finer than from the 
chapel. In addition to what is seen thence, there 
are the Cape of Antibes, the Bay of Nice, the 
coast as far as Bordighera, the snowy Maritime 
Alps in the distance ; as well as, northward the 
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remarkable gorge of the river Loup, of which the 
west side, the rock of Gourdon, is nearly perpen- 
dicular, and very lofty, and seaward far beyond 
the islands Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat. 

Le Grand Pin. — Scenery; partly carriage - road, 
partly steep bridle-path, and partly footpath; 
height 850 feet ; distance 4 miles. 

To the Chapel of St. Antoine, as described in 
the last excursion. There take the footpath north- 
wards for about three-quarters of a mile, till the 
large pine tree, the Grand Piu, is reached. From 
this the views are very extensive to the west and 
south. The top of the hill, a little distance oflF to 
the north-east, should be visited. This is Le 
Pezou, 873 feet above the sea-level. From the 
appearance of the ground and the remains of 
masonry, there seems to have been, at one time, 
buildings here, probably a military post of the 
middle ages. By continuing to follow the foot- 
path down hill in a northerly direction a mule 
path, crossing it at right angles, is reached in a 
few minutes. Turn down this on the left hand 
and it leads to the village of Le Cannet, before 
described. The distance from Le Grand Pin to 
Le Cannet is about a mile. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HERMITAGE OF ST. CASSIEN. 

Chapel in a fine situation ; carriage-road ; 
distance 3 miles. 

The high-road towards Frejus passes within a few 
yards of St. Cassien, On leaving the Post-Office 
either take the high-road up the hill, or go by the 
quay and the Boulevard du Midi along the shore 
to the Square Brougham, and there join the high- 
road ; this is the prettier way. 

The Square Brougham was laid out and planted 
by the municipality in honour of the memory of 
the late Lord Brougham, who may be said to be 
the founder of the fortunes of Cannes. In the 
gardens a marble bust, which, according to the in- 
scription on it, purports to have been erected by a 
magistrate and grateful inhabitants of Cannes, is 
not more successful as a portrait of the great 
Lord Chancellor than most posthumous works of 
art generally are. 

The Boulevard du Midi is intended to be con- 
tinued on the sea side of the railway as far as La 
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Napoule, and were it not for the proximity of 
the line would be the finest drive in these parts. 

The road towards Frejus traverses what is 
called the English Quarter, for here the English 
first settled. On the right remark the cas- 
tellated building on the hill, the Chateau des 
Tours, built by an Englishman, but now, and for 
many years past, the residence of the Duke of 
Vallombrosa,. an Italian gentleman, one of the 
early residents. The gardens are shown to the 
public, and are well worth a visit. On the left is 
Christ Church, which Cannes owes to the liberality 
and public spirit of Mr, Woolfield, who built and 
endowed it. Next to it is the Villa Victoria, 
which Mr. Woolfield built for his own residence, 
and where he resided till quite lately, from the 
early days of Cannes, while the place was in its 
youth, and it was possible for this hospitable 
gentleman to receive all the winter visitors, en- 
tertain and amuse them, and assist them with his 
information on local matters. Farther on the other 
side of the road, in a garden separated from the 
road by a high iron railing, is the Chateau El^onore- 
Louise, erected by the late Lord Brougham, and 
where he passed every winter till his death. 
The great length of his life, 90 years, is often 
attributed to this habit of escaping the cold of 
the north, which is so fatal to elderly people; 
but it is mcst probable that a man of his extrar 
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ordinary vitality would have lived long anywhere. 
On the left, farther on, remark the buildings of the 
Parfumerie Lubin, one of the distilleries where 
perfumes are extracted from the flowers grown in 
the district — the most important of the products 
of this part of the country. Past the Chateau de 
la Bocca are the glass-works, where there is a 
considerable manufacture of bottles, some for wine, 
but the greatest quantity for containing the 
essences of flowers for exportation. The first 
turning on the left after passing the glass-works, 
is the road to the Pine Forest and abandoned 
race-course of FontmicheL The forest should be 
visited, as it can show some remarkably fine 
Umbrella pines, by far the finest on this coast. 
Those nearest the railway are the best. If the 
carriage be left in the high-road at the turning, 
walk straight to the railway, and then the best 
of the trees are within sight. It is some years 
since races were held on the course. 

Continuing along the highway towards Frejus, 
a picturesque clump of trees on a mound in the 
plain, is soon reached ; this is St. Cassien. Leave 
the carriage, and walk to the flat top of the 
mound on which the chapel stands. Tiiis chapel, 
dedicated to St. Cassien, is similar in all respects 
to so many others by the wayside in the country, 
except that it has a building, the priest's residence, 
annexed to it. Bemark on the plateau the fine 
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Umbrella pines and the cypresses, which must be 
of great age. There appears to have been at one 
time a thick wall all round the top of the hill. 
Whether it was a regular fortified post is not 
easily inferred, for the hill is too small for a 
fortification. But if at its foot there were a 
monastery and a village — and it is traditional 
that the village and monastery of Arluc were 
situated hereabouts — then, of course, the hill 
would be a most important position, and, doubt- 
less, would be strongly fortified. But the tradition 
is vague, the written evidence unsatisfactory, and 
the masonry remains so slight, that nothing but 
conjecture as to what existed in times long past 
can be offered. The site is most picturesque, and 
the views from it on all sides exceedingly fine. 

The importance of the mound nowadays is 
great ; for here takes place on St. Cassien's day, 
the 23rd of July, the most renowned and well- 
attended of all those fetes called Bovmieiragi^ 
which are peculiar to Provence. The word 
Toumeiragi, or roumivagi (in French romerage), 
is derived from two Provencal words signifying a 
pilgrimage to Rome. This popular local fete was 
invented in the middle ages, it is said, as a 
practicable substitute for the, in those times, long, 
difficult, and dangerous journey to Eome. But it 
is much more probable that it is a survival from 
pagan times of a religious festival^ which, as it 
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could not be abolished, was wisely taken in hand 
by the Boman Catholic Church, and purified and 
controlled into a fete in relation with one of her 
saints. However that may be, this of St. Cassien 
is the great romerage of this part of the country. 
Hither on the 23rd of July troop all Cannes, 
Grasse, Frejus, and Antibes, with Auribeau, 
Mougins, and Le Cannet, and many another 
hamlet, all dressed in their best and eager for 
the fun. The proceedings begin with Mass, said 
at mid-day in the chapel, of course too small 
to contain a hundredth part of the worshippers, 
who are to be seen, at the elevation of the 
host, kneeling on the ground all over the mound. 
After a decent interval at the conclusion of the 
Mass, dancing begins on the mound, and con- 
tinues until sunset with uninterrupted spirit. 
Meanwhile below, in the plain and along the road- 
side, countless tables are being got ready for 
the dinner al fresco. Precisely at six o'clock, at 
a given signal, the mound is deserted, and all 
the people flock to the food prepared in the 
valley, where they can eat and drink in family 
parties, joyously and pleasantly, for by that time 
the sun is getting low, and the fierceness of his 
heat much abated. About half-past seven the 
sun sets, and the sight from the mound is most 
remarkable. On all • sides on the low ground 
are lights on the tables and at the booths. 

E 
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The air is full of singing and music, while the 
Esterel and Tanneron mountains loom large and 
black in the clear sky. And then begins the 
famous Provencal dance, Lou Maov/resquo (in 
French, la Farandole). The music of the clario- 
net, tabor, and violins, the real country music, 
strikes up any air that has somewhat of a martial 
character and plenty of spirit, and the young men 
and maidens, the latter all dressed in white, go 
two and two, hand in hand, dancing and singing, 
following the leaders, in a long string, like wild 
swans, amongst the groups and the lighted tables 
and the booths till they return whence they started, 
and the quaint pretty dance winds up with a 
regular romp, hands round. And then, too, there 
is Lou Bigaoudoun (in French, le Bigodon), a sort of 
foursome Scotch reel, of which the peculiarities are 
that no dancer may, however exhausted, leave his 
post till a substitute offers, and that any substitute 
may offer at any time. And so with dancing and 
singing the fete goes on till after midnight. 

The origin of these national dances is not 
known, but their names in French have a Spanish 
sound ; while in Provenqal the first, Lou Maou- 
resquo, seems to have a connection with those 
Moorish rovers who were the terror and scourge 
of these coasts, and played in times past so large 
a part in the lives of the people of Provence. 
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CHAPTER VL 



VALLAURIS. 



Beautiful drive, pottery, carriage-road; 
distance 5^ miles. 

By the high-road to Antibes as far as the Villa 
du Eocher. Turn up on the left to the Hotel de 
la Califomie ; there keep to the right parallel to 
the sea-shore as far as the Chateau St, Michel, 
where bear to the left, and keep on for a couple of 
hundred yards till the road branches. Take that 
to the right; it ledds to the entrance of Val- 
lauris. 

This drive is the finest of the neighbour- 
hood. At the Hotel de la Californie, looking 
back, there is a view of the old town of Cannes 
and of the Bay of La Napoule, with the Esterel 
mountains, which is not equalled by that from any 
other spot. Just after passing the Chateau St. 
Michel the road goes through a short cutting; 
after which, and just before the point where it 
branches, is a very charming view of the Golfe 
Jouan and the Cape of Antibes. The road then 
passes through the pine-clad property of la Soci4t4 

E 2 
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des Terrains du Oolfe Jouan: a company which 
bought the land as a speculation, named it Cannes- 
Eden, and intend to sell it in plots for building. 
The situation is admirably chosen ; a table-land, 
high above the sea, enjoying beautiful views sea- 
ward, and towards the Maritime Alps and Nice, 
and perfectly sheltered by high hills from the 
mistral and the rest of the northerly winds. So 
far as English buyers are concerned, the com- 
pany was ill-advised when the property was named 
. Cannes-Eden, for besides being somewhat a silly 
name, it recalls to mind Martin Chuzzlewit's land 
speculation in America, which turned out so dis- 
astrously. 

The road winds, gently ascending all the while, 
till it reaches its highest point, whence the view 
can be said, without exaggeration, to be splendid. 
In the ample foreground is the woody plain be- 
tween the hills on the one side, and on the other 
the sea-shore from the Golfe Jouan to Nice, with 
bays running into it, and capes jutting out to 
the sea; while in the distance is the long, pic- 
turesquely-formed chain of the snowy Maritime 
Alps, and all the mountain above Nice and 
Mentone and Monaco and San Eemo to Bordi- 
ghera. There is no view so fine as this for 
extent and beauty all along this part of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The road after this descends somewhat rapidly 
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to the entrance of the village of Vallauris. About 
the middle of the village, on the right hand, are 
the show-rooms, well worth a visit, of Messrs. 
Clement and Delphin Massier, the principal makers 
of the artistic pottery known as Vallauris ware. 

In the time of the Koman dominion pottery was 
made, it is commonly asserted, in this village. 
This may be so, for an apparently inexhaustible 
supply of suitable clay is found in the vicinity ; 
wood for fuel is now, and must always have been, 
abundant; and a sea-port for shipment of the 
goods is near at hand. The name Vallauris is 
derived with likelihood from vallis aurea. 

The chief manufacture of the village is what 
the French call poterie r^fradaire — pottery which 
will stand fire. The clay, brought from the 
neighbouring quarries in cart-loads of large slate- 
coloured and reddish lumps, is first worked by the 
naked feet of men into the proper consistency, 
then fashioned on the potter's wheel into many 
forms of pipkins and cooking-pots; then dried 
a little in the sun; finished by the addition of 
handles, ears, and so forth; then glazed; and 
finally thrust into the furnace to bake. The 
manufacture, always pretty flourishing, has, since 
the opening of the railway, become decidedly im- 
portant, and is increasing rapidly. 

The artistic pottery of the Messrs. Massier is 
quite another thing. Previous to the last year 
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or two these manufacturers made vases, shields, 
and figures, some of red, unglazed clay, and some 
of clay with a grey, or green, or brown glaze; 
the forms of many of the pieces were exceedingly 
pure, and the colour excellent. Lately they have 
become ambitious, and employed Parisian artists 
and workmen, and attempted, with a measure of 
success, to make the painted ware more like that for 
which Dekke and others in Paris are renowned. 
M, Clement Massier has an English wife, who, 
as also the members of the firm, are very obliging, 
trustworthy folks, and liberal in their ways of 
dealing with their customers. The usual way 
of their business is to send to England or else- 
where the pieces of potteiy selected, which are 
paid for, except a few francs down, on delivery. 

Leaving Messrs. Massier's show-room, continue 
up the street to the church. Standing with one's 
back to the church-door, a stone, built in the 
angle of the wall of the house opposite, about eight 
feet from the ground, can be seen, having thereon 
a Boman inscription. This stone, and another in 
the hall of the H6tel-de-Ville, were found at the 
Grolfe Jouan. According to the inscriptions on 
them they may have been erected by the side of a 
Eoman highway; for that which is let into the 
wall states that the Emperor Tiberius re-made 
the road it refers to in the thirty-second year of 
his tribunician authority, but the inscription on the 
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other has no such particular reference. There are 
enthusiastic antiquaries, however, who contend, on 
the strength of the inscription on these stones and 
of mile-stones found in the Esterel, that the Roman 
Via Aurelia passed by the GoKe Jouan and through 
the mountains, by the places where the stones were 
found. It may be so, but undoubtedly the evi- 
dence is scanty. 

On the east side of the open space on which 
stands the H6tel-de-Ville is a dilapidated building, 
formerly a Chateau of the Abbe of the Lerins, 
who was seigneur of Vallauris. The chateau is a 
middling-sized country house, built round an open 
court-yard, and having a small chapel on the 
north side. This last is probably ancient, a con- 
struction of the tenth or eleventh century, but the 
chateau can scarcely be more than a hundred and 
fifty years old. At the Bevolution it was sold 
with other Church property, and is now occupied 
by families of poor people. 

Instead of returning immediately to Cannes, 
take the old road to Antibes, which leaves Vallauris 
about half-way between the H6tel-de-Ville and 
Messrs. Massier's show-rooms, on the same side of 
the way as the latter, and conducts past the little 
chapel of St. Roche to, at a trifle over a mile from 
Vallauris, that of Notre-Dame des Graces. This is 
one of the road-side votive chapels of the usual 
£Drm, and has an open space in front, bounded 
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on the sea-side by a line of well-grown cypresses. 
From this spot there is a pretty view over to 
Golfe Jouan, and a very pretty view of Nice, small, 
and well adapted in all ways for a sketch. Past 
the chapel the road soon ceases to be fit for car- 
riages. It leads into the main Cannes and Antibes 
road, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
latter town. 

From Vallauris the road home may be varied by 
taking, instead of that by which it was reached, 
the road down hill, alongside the little river to 
the Antibes road at the Golfe Jouan, and there 
turning to the right. A little past the junction of 
the Vallauris and Antibes roads, about a hundred 
yards towards Antibes, on the north side, is a stone 
pillar bearing the inscription, 'Souvenir du VMarSy 
1815.' This refers to the escape from Elba of 
Napoleon I. Accompanied by a few hundreds 
of soldiers of the old guard and others, he landed 
on the 1st of March, 1815, in the bay, and after 
a bivouac under the olives near the pillar, marched 
on Grenoble, and began the campaign of the 
hundred days, which terminated at Waterloo. 

Besides the ways to Vallauris and back, de- 
scribed above, there are two others, neither, how- 
ever, fit for carriages. The first is by the Chapel 
of St. Antoine, described before. This is a capital 
way for a party mounted on donkeys. The distance 
is about three and a half miles. The second is by 
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the village of Le Cannet, as described also before, 
and thence by the footway on the right hand at 
the entrance of the village, which leads over the 
hill, not far off the Grand Pin, to Vallauris, which 
it reaches some yards northward of the church. 
The distance this way is about five miles. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ANTIBES. 



Fortifications, scenery, archaeology, carriage- 
road; distance 6^ miles. 

The high-road to Antibes is level and good all 
the way. As far as the Golfe Jouan it has been 
described before; after the Golfe it passes through 
a fertile and well-tilled country, which produces 
com, wine, and vegetables, and near Antibes much 
good oil. Some of the olives by the road-side 
are very fine trees, of great age. 

About half a mile from the town the road goes 
up a hill, from the top of which there is a beautiful 
view of the Alps and of the islands and the 
Esterel. 

About a hundred yards after passing over the 
railway by the level crossing, keep the road to the 
left, which passes by the station and then turns to 
the right, along the edge of the harbour to the 
sea gate of the town. 

The carriage rumbles over the drawbridge and 
enters the town, which is seen to be a pleasant 
old-fashioned place. Arrived opposite the Hotel- 
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de-Ville, leave the carriage, in order to examine 
the two lofty square towers, which are seen from 
afar, and some remains of the ancient fortifi- 
cations. 

There is little doubt that the site of the town 
is identical with that of the Boman city of Anti- 
polis, which was one of the important military 
strongholds of Gallia Narbonensis ; but owing to 
ravages of the Moorish rovers, mediaeval construc- 
tions and destructions, and, finally, the complete 
fortification of the place by Vauban, vestiges of 
the Boman occupation are insignificant. The two 
square towers are frequently termed Boman, but 
they are mediaeval work of the eleventh century, 
and coeval with the tower of the castle at Cannes 
and the castle on the island of St. Honorat. 
Whether these two towers formed part of one 
fortification, or were strongholds of two fortifica- 
tions, near at hand, one to the other, is not 
known. In the middle ages rival chieftains some- 
times had their castles close alongside one another, 
an arrangement very convenient for fighting and 
for friendship. 

Built into the walls of these towers are many 
stones, some with mouldings on them, and some 
with holes, showing that they have been clamped 
to others, and obviously once served other build- 
ing purposes in other situations. The difference 
between the colours of the south, the sunny, and 
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the east, the rainy, side of tHe towers is remark- 
able: the latter is quite white and clean, the 
former dark and red, and in parts blackish. 

After examination of the towers — the sonthern- 
most of which, by-the-bye, is in a barrack, and 
cannot be approached quite close — return to the 
open space, and remark the curious arcade cover- 
ing the footway on the right ; and on the left the 
front of a ch8,teau. It appears to be part of a 
large square castle, with round towers, at the 
angles of which two remain, and half-way between 
these two are others similar, which flanked the 
principal entrance. This edifice is probably the 
remains of the castle which, with a citadel and 
outworks, constituted the fortifications of Antibes 
when, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the place belonged to the Grimaldi, for the date 
is, from internal evidence, generally assumed to 
be the fourteenth century. 

Pass through the chief entrance, and in pass- 
ing observe how this has been altered and 
pulled about. It must have been a wide and 
strongly fortified gateway, with portcullis. After 
a few yards the ramparts on the sea side are 
reached, and from them there is a very fine view 
over the sea to Nice. 

On regaining the carriage drive down-hill past 
the Place Nationale, where the military band 
plays on Sunday afternoons, and the fashion of 
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Antibes promenades, to the Cannes gate, and, 
passing through the fortifications to the outer 
country, observe the walls and drawbridges, and 
ravelins and counterscarps, and ditches, and 
curtains, and glaeis. The place must formerly 
have been diflBcult to enter in the face of a hostile 
garrison. These fortifications were made by the 
famous Vauban, in 1691. 

If time permit, instead of returning at once to 
Cannes, visit the lighthouse of La Garroupe and 
the chapel on the hill to the south of Antibes, 
and whence there is a magnificent view, then 
drive to the extremity of the Cape of Antibes, 
where also the scenery is very fine. The distance 
of the end of the cape from the town is 2^ miles. 

In order to visit the lighthouse and chapel, 
drive along the carriage-road for about a quarter 
of a mile, till, just where it is about to leave the 
waterside, a road on the left is seen. There leave 
the carriage, and after passing about a hundred 
yards by the sea, arrive at the foot of the hill, 
when the road becomes a paved way in terraces, 
having at every few yards short masonry pillars, 
with, in the upper part hollowed out for the 
purpose of receiving them, metal bas-reliefs repre- 
senting incidents of the Passion of our Lord: 
these stations, fourteen in number, are where the 
devout, on the way from and to the chapel on the 
hill, rest in their pilgrimage and pray. The path 
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is rough, and somewhat steep; the distance is 
about three-quarters of a mile. 

From the top of the hill the view is very ex- 
tensive, embracing all the coast from Bordighera 
on the east to Cape Camarat on the west ; and, 
landwards, to the high mountains above Grasse and 
to the Alps. This is perhaps the most extensive 
of the views of the neighbourhood, and is really- 
magnificent. 

The chapel, dedicated to Notre-Dame de garde 
du bon port d^Ardibes, is architecturally of little 
interest, though the northern aisle is said to be 
of the eighth century ; but there are some very 
singular ex votos, in the shape of crutches and 
fragments of guns, and models of ships, and 
pictures of hair-breadth 'scapes from imminent 
death. The organ is also a curiosity. The priest 
who inhabits the little building annexed to the 
chapel, and who performs the clerical duties, made 
the organ himself, the pipes out of the reeds of 
the country, and he has, moreover, taught himself 
music and how to play. The tone of the instru- 
ment is soft and pleasing. Next the altar, on the 
south side of the chapel, is a figure of the Virgin, 
La vierge du hon secours, which every year, in the 
second week in July, is carried by the sailors of 
the port of Antibes, who go barefoot down the 
terraced way from the chapel to the bottom of the 
hill, and up again — no slight penance, considering 
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the heat at that time of the year, and the sharp- 
ness of the stones of the road. The poor fellows 
have much faith in their patron. 

The lighthouse can be visited. It is, like all 
buildings of the sort, painfully clean. The light 
is a fixed white light, visible at 18 miles distance. 

Beside the lighthouse is the Meteorological 
Observatory, whence the observations are tele- 
graphed daily to Paris for insertion in the Bulletin 
International. 

The other building is a little chapel, Le Calvaire. 

Instead of returning by the paved way, take 
the pathway which leaves the chapel on the 
western side, and leads to a point of the carriage- 
road between Antibes and the end of the cape, 
about half a mile farther towards the end than 
where the road was first left. The carriage should 
have been sent on when left, and the coachman in- 
structed to wait in the main road at the junction 
of the path from the lighthouse. Continue on the 
high-road quite straight till the road ends, at the 
gate of the Villa Eilen-Roc. The view here of the 
Esterel and of the islands is fine. Thoroughly to 
enjoy all that the cape has to show, turn, and go 
a couple of hundred yards back towards Antibes, 
as far as the little monastery ; there take the 
road on the left to the building formerly an hotel, 
now a Jesuit institution. Keep on the right to 
the Villa St. Anna, and there leave the carriage. 
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and walk down to the water's edge. The views 
thence of the two bays — the Golfe Jouan and 
the Golfe de la Napoule — and of the well -wooded, 
undulating ground to the foot of tie hills north- 
ward, and of those northern hills, are very 
striking. 

There is a very pleasant, but in parts rough, 
walk by the sea from this point to the railway 
station at the Golfe Jouan ; the distance is about 
3J miles. It passes by the Puits Aymon, a very 
little bay, where are the remains of a tank, and 
apparently, a small votive edifice. Nowadays 
the spot is utilized for picnics, as there are both 
shade and water. 

On the return to Antibes by the carriage-road, 
observe the view of Nice from the top of the hiU, 
just before arriving at the late M. Thuret's garden, 
on the left of the road. 

To obtain leave to visit this garden is difficult, 
but if leave can be obtained, the visit is well 
worth making, because of the great variety of 
exotic trees and shrubs successfully acclimatized. 
It was in this garden that the famous Australian 
blue gum tree — Eucalyptus globulus — was first, 
in 1859, grown in this country, introduced by 
M. Thuret from Algiers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOUGINS— AQUEDUCT OP OLAUSONNE. 

Mougins.— Singular town, fine scenery, carriage- 
road; distance 5 miles. 

By the road towards Grasse as far as the finger- 
post, about four miles out, where the road to 
Antibes branches off to the right. Follow the 
latter for about a mile, then take the rather steep 
road on the right up to the town of Mougins. 
The view from an open Place, like a bastion, and 
planted with young trees, on the north side of the 
town, is magnificent. On a clear day it extends 
as far east as Bordighera, and includes the Alps 
and the mountains of the north-western part of 
the Department of the Var. But the view of the 
valley from Mougins to Grasse, and of the perpen- 
dicular rock of Gourdon, with mountains and still 
mountains beyond, is the best part of it, and 
remarkably picturesque and fine. Soon after 
entering the town leave the carriage in another 
Place, where there is a little restaurant, and keep 
on the left till the church is reached. The ex- 
ternal wall of this building would appear to be 
of the 11th or 12th century ; and past the church 

F 
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18 an old gateway of the town of the same date, 
with battlements on top and place for the port- 
cullis. Evidently the town was fortified with 
ramparts all round, and the streets seem to have 
run round the town in circles concentric with the 
outer walls. The little houses are poverty-stricken 
abodes, and there are no signs that Mougins was 
ever of any importance. 

If time allow ascend the square tower of the 
church, for the view thence is the finest of all ; it 
includes all that before described, as well as the 
valley to Cannes and the sea. 

From the town the road home, as far as the 
main Grasse road, is somewhat steep, and a good 
deal out of repair. 

Aqueduct of Clausonne. — Good place for picnics, 
interesting Roman remains ; charming drive ; 
carriage-road; distance 10 n:iiles. 

This is at the side of the main road between 
Antibes and Grasse. Either go by the Antibes 
road to the Antibes railway station, then cross 
the railway by the bridge and drive straight to 
the aqueduct, which lies a few yards off the road 
to the right, and cannot easily be missed ; or go 
by the road towards Grasse as far as the finger- 
post past Mougins, and there take the Antibes 
road on the right. The distance from Cannes is 
much the same either way. 
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The aqueduct of Clausonne is so called because 
situated in the territory of Clausonne. It is some- 
times called les Fonts de Vallauris, on account of 
its vicinity to the latter town. 

All that is now to be seen are the remains 
of an aqueduct, constructed in the time of the 
Eoman dominion, for the supply of water to 
the Roman city of Antipolis. which stood on the 
site of the present city of Antibes. The remains 
consist of a bridge of two but little injured arches 
over the stream, the Valmasque, and, a hundred 
yards lower down, fragments of arches which con- 
ducted the water again across a feeder of the 
stream. 

The best place for a picnic is amongst the trees 
on the south side of the road, or near the little 
chapel by the mill at the bridge. The fragments 
of arches lend themselves well to sketches, and 
there are numerous paths for rambles in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The aqueduct began, accordiag to tradition and 
all likelihood, a little above the bridge, which now 
takes the main road across the Valmasque, and 
conducted the head waters of the stream in a 
winding course, with some very abrupt bends here 
and there, down the valley to near the village of 
Biot, where the Valmasque flows into the river 
Brague. Thence it continued by a covered con- 
duit of gentle gradient to Antipolis. This conduit 
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also conducted water from the Brague itself. The 
aqueduct was destroyed in the middle ages ; and 
while the Koman Antipolis was well supplied 
with abundance of excellent water, there was only 
one poor well for the supply of the important 
French fortified town of Antibes, till in the latter 
part of last century an engineer oflScer conceived 
the plan of restoring to Antibes some part at least 
of the supply of water which Antipolis enjoyed. 
Accordingly he set to work, and soon discovered 
and traced the conduit up to the river Brague 
near Biot. The work of clearing encumbrances 
out of the way, and of thoroughly repairing it, 
was executed in 1784, since which time Antibes 
has enjoyed an excellent water supply. The 
gratitude of the town's-folk of the time to the 
deserving engineer officer is recorded on a tablet 
at the fountain near the water-gate. 

Supposing that the visitor has arrived at the 
aqueduct by way of Antibes, then the way home 
to Cannes is either by Mougins, as already de- 
scribed, in the reverse direction, or by the branch 
road, soon after passing the 64th kilometre stone 
to the left hand which leads through Vallauris. 
The former is the longer but the pleasanter way. 
Some distance on either side of the kilometre 
stone just mentioned, observe the excavations in 
the hill on the road side. They are abandoned 
guarries, whence the clay for the Vallauris pottery 
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has been extracted. The clay lies in thin strata, 
and is grey or red, and smooth ; it is quite close 
to the surface, and very easily taken out. Several 
quarries are in work near the road, where their 
nature and the manner of working them can be 
easily seen by the curious in this matter. 

For such as are fond of an interesting walk 
there is a pathway, from the little chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas at the mill near the perfect 
arches of the aqueduct, over the top of a hill, 
close to that named Les IncourdouIeSy and down to 
the road in Vallauris, at the cemetery. The first . 
part of the way is a little diflBcult to find. Start 
from the south side of the chapel, and keep a 
southerly course till a little stream is reached; 
cross that, and keep alongside it till the footway 
becomes a bridle-path, and all difficulty in finding 
the way ceases. The distance from the chapel to 
Vallauris is about 2J miles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MONT VINAIGRE. 



Interestiiig drive, magnificent scenery, places for 
picnics; height 2020 feet; carriage -road to 
foot of mountain ; distance 12^ miles ; footpath 
to the top, 3 miles. 

The road to the foot of Mont Vinaigre is the 
highway to Frejus, already described as far as the 
hermitage of St. Cassien. A little farther on, it 
crosses the river Siagne by a suspension bridge. 
From this point to Le Tremblant, the small group 
of houses after the next bridge, a distance of 
nearly three miles, the road is level and remark- 
ably good and smooth. It is here metalled witli 
porphyry, a hard red stone of which the moun- 
tains of the Esterel chiefly consist, and which 
breaks down into pieces which bind well and are 
too large for dust. This part of the road, and 
many parts of that as far as Frejus constructed of 
the same material, are excellent, just like good 
roads in English parks, and attract the attention 
of foreign visitors to Cannes, who wonder to find 
amongst the mountains a road which now, since 
the railway has been opened, is of little use for 
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purposes of ordinary traflSc, yet is of so excellent 
a character ; while the roads in and near Cannes 
are, in wet weather, rivers of mud, and in dry, 
manufactories of clouds on clouds of impalpable 
white dust; which, whilst a serious nuisance to 
people passing along, does much damage to the 
oranges, olives, and vines, and to the gardens 
and fields by the wayside, besides filling the 
houses. The fact is that the suggestion to imitate 
the Frejus road in the Esterel has been frequently 
made and urged upon the Fonts et Chauss^es, who 
look after the national roads, and upon the depart- 
mental and other authorities who have the rest of 
the roads under their care ; but these gentry in 
France are quite as much as (there are people 
who contend, more so than) their like in England, 
victims of red tape and of vested interests. The 
reason alleged for not adopting the suggestion is, 
that while the limestone at present used is at 
hand, and costs little to move and to work, the 
porphyry, suggested as a substitute, is at a distance, 
and would cost much more to cart and to break. 

After passing Le Tremblant, the first stage out 
of Cannes in the old * diligence ' days, the road is 
(except the descent to the Pont St. Jean, a very 
pretty spot, and that to the Pont de TEspautier) 
a gradual ascent to the foot of Mont Viaaigre. 
On the way are charming views, looking back to 
Cannes, and showing the islands of the Lerins, 
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and views down woody valleys with rivulets at 
the bottom, and across other valleys to the pine- 
clad sides of hills with strange bare rocky summits 
like boars^ heads, and indented into gigantic teeth. 
At times the road runs on a level in the shade, 
and with, on one side, flower-covered banks. 

After the Pont de I'Espautier the road ascends, 
having on the left some very fine edible chestnut 
trees, under the shade of which are famous spots 
for picnics in the spring, when' the trees are in 
leaf, to the Avherge de VEsUrel. Here the horses 
can be put up; but to travellers the avherge 
aflfords scarcely anything except deliciously cool 
spring water, from a spout near the house by 
the road-side, and coffee, which is tolerable. 

The avherge was formerly an important resi- 
dence, with extensive outbuildings. An inscription 
over the great doorway, once evidently the prin- 
cipal entrance, states in rather archaic French, 
that * this house was rebuilt by the Sieur Laugier 
in the year 1653.' In posting and diligence days 
it was the first stage out of Frejus, from which it 
is distant about nine miles. 

The tragic scene at the end of Mdme. Charles 
Eeybaud's novel, *Mise Brun,' is- laid in the 
avherge ; and the melodrama of * Les, Adrets ' 
takes its title from the village of the name, 
visible with its church from the avherge, and on 
the other side of the valley. 
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The best way to ascend the mountain is to take 
the carriage a mile and a quarter psist the avherge 
to the cross roads, at the stone which indicates 
20 kilometres from Cannes. There abandon the 
carriage, and send it back to the avherge, and 
take the left-hand road, which is the old main 
road, some time since abandoned. Under the 
cork trees, close to the cross roads, is another 
capital place for a picnic ; while, a little farther on, 
there are other similar shady spots for this purpose, 
and enjoying fine views to the eastward. About 
two-thirds of a mile along the road there is, on 
the left hand, a stout square masonry pillar, 
plastered in white. Here the path up the moun- 
tain begins; and after winding round the west 
and south sides by a gentle gradient, affording 
some wonderful views to the south and south- 
west, and here and there passing rocks worn by 
rain, wind, and sun to strange shapes of pinnacles 
and teeth, and likenesses of natural objects, and 
scooped out into caves, and having occasionally 
trees growing where apparently there can be no 
manner of soil, the summit is reached. On the 
highest point is a rough masonry round tower, 
about 6 feet high, with a flagstaff atop. Here the 
view is splendid. To the east there are Cannes, 
apparently close at hand, and the coast line to 
Ventimiglia and Bordighera. To the north the 
view is bounded by the barren mountains above 
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and far beyond Grasse; and between Mont Vi- 
naigre and these are many valleys and hills with 
towns on their sides. To the westward there is 
the great valley, at the sea outlet of which is 
Frejus; while to the south lies all the Esterel, 
singular, furrowed by deep valleys, at the bottoms 
of some of which is water ; mountains of all shapes 
and sizes, all clothed with rich verdure except 
where there are broad streams of stones from 
exposed peaks, disintegrated by atmospheric in- 
fluences, and flowing like rivers to the valleys; 
and curious pinnacles and domes, and long, lofty 
ridges of gigantic teeth ; and in all the view no 
sign of living thing or human habitation. 

All this heap of mountains, which covers a 
space of nine miles long by seven miles wide, is 
an isolated mass of Plutonic rocks, chiefly red, 
and some blue, porphyry. Where the red por- 
phyry comes through the surface, its deep colour 
and bold form give a fine character to the 
scenery, and is well set off by the dark verdure 
of the pines and the deep blue of sea and sky. 
Formerly all the mountains were covered with 
dense wood, chiefly pine, with some ilex and 
cork ; and for underwood, arbutus, and the Medi- 
terranean heath. This afforded excellent cover 
for the winged game and wild boars which 
abounded, as well as shelter for the bands of 
robbers who in the latter part of the last century 
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infested the neighbourhood, plundering passengers 
on the roads, and the peaceful villagers of the 
vicinity. 

The most famous of the chiefs was the notorious 
Cartouche, whose daring and ingenuity are cele- 
brated in many a tale and ballad. 

In 1835 the woods caught fire, and as it was at 
the end of the summer, when everything was 
parched by the heat, and a strong north-west wind 
was blowing, the fire spread rapidly, and all the 
woods of the Esterel, and of the Tanneron too, were 
completely destroyed in the conflagration. It is 
said that no human beings were destroyed but 
one, the farmer who lived near the foot of the 
hills, and who had the credit of causing the fire 
by his carelessness. Quantities of game were de- 
stroyed, and others were driven from their haunts 
into all the neighbourhood. Both in ascending 
and descending the mountain, blackened stumps 
and trunks of great trees are occasionally seen — 
memorials of the great fire. 

The pathway down goes straight east for a 
little while ; then turns round the south face of the 
mountain for about a hundred yards, and abruptly 
turns again eastward. About half-way down, there 
is a new carriage-road, rather steep, which descends 
to the main road at the Pout de TEspautier. 
It passes alongside the torrent over which the 
bridge is built, and on the banks of this torrent. 
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near its head, are some very fine bushes of holly, 
a great rarity in these parts. At the bridge turn 
to the left up to the avherge. 

The way back to Cannes is either by that by 
which the mountain was reached, or, for those 
who like to vary the route, by continuing on the 
way down hill to Frejus, and there catching 
the afternoon express train. The distance to the 
Frejus railway station is about nine miles, all 
down hill, by an excellent road of an easy gra- 
dient. The objection to this plan is that it involves 
the inconveniences connected with leaving the 
carriage for a night at Frejus, and its return 
empty next day to Cannes. The inconveniences 
can be lessened by going next morning by train 
to Frejus, devoting a couple of hours to visiting 
the antiquities there, and then driving back to 
Cannes. This is a good plan, and the road is so 
interesting that it is worth the double journey 
over it ; while the antiquities of Frejus, extensive 
remains of a Koraan amphitheatre, Roman gate- 
ways, and many arches of an aqueduct, are well 
worth a visit. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AUEIBEAU. 



Village in a fine situation, scenery, places for 
picnics; carriage-road; distance 13 miles. 

By the high-road to Frejus as far as the glass- 
works, then turn to the right. The rest of the 
road is level and pretty good all the way, except 
the last mile and a half, of which tlie beginning 
is a short but not steep ascent and descent, and 
the end a piece of very bad road. 

After leaving the glass-works the road lies in 
the alluvial plain, the Plaine de Laval, through 
which runs the river Siagne. The soil is mostly 
clayey, and comparatively moist, so that it suits 
roses well. On each side of the way are many 
fields of these, which are cultivated for the sake of 
the perfume, the otto of rose, extracted from the 
flowers, and one of the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts of the district. The species is the old Rose 
de Provins, a pink single flower of great fragrance 
but little beauty. The plants are trained to grow 
in lines about a foot apart, the upper ends of the 
plants being bent over and intertwined into bows 
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about a foot high. The season for gathering the 
flowers is the end of May. This road in all its 
length is noted for the quantity, variety, and 
beauty of the wild flowers which grow in the 
fields and hedge-rows alongside it. 

On the right hand is the Hotel Garibondy, in a 
pleasant retired situation, with charming country 
walks all about it. On the hill to the west side of 
the hotel are some fine Umbrella pines which, from 
shape and shadows when the sun is low, are pic- 
turesque, and figure in many a drawing. 

After passing the saw-mill at the foot of the hill 
farther on, there is a large expanse of grass land 
on the left, a great refreshment to the eye fatigued 
with the glare of sea and sky, and arid hills, and 
white dusty roads. Soon a glimpse is had of Auri- 
beau, north-west, amongst the hills, and the road 
passes a hedge of quinces on the left, a little wayside 
votive chapel, and comes to a group of houses at the 
bridge of Ford JSeuf, over a branch of the Saigne, 
where the road to the right takes to the village 
of Pegomas, which possesses, besides a church, a 
chateau — a large old uninteresting country house 
— with a garden having a splendid magnolia tree 
in it. About half a mile farther on the Auri- 
beau road there is, from the top of an eminence, 
a view back to the sea, having the little hill of 
St. Cassien in the centre, and soon Auribeau itself 
comes in view. If the carriage is light, with strong 
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springs, and the paint of the wheels unlikely to 
suflFer injury from ruts and stones and water, then 
take the road to the left at the oil-mill, and, 
crossing the stream, go on to the second turning 
to Aribeau, which take, and the carriage can go 
quite up to the town close to the church. From 
the oil-mill to the turning the road is atrocious. 
If the carriage cannot stand rough usage, then 
instead of turning at the oil-mill, keep on to the 
smithy close to the broken bridge, and there leave 
it, walk over the bridge, and either take the 
first turning and go up to the village, or, if bent 
on picnicing, and rambling, keep on straight for 
about a mile by the very bad road which runs 
through olive fields, and finally reaches the river 
Siagne, which it crosses by a lofty bridge of two 
arches, the Pont du Tanneron. 

Here is a good place for picnics. Take the path 
on the left before coming to the bridge, and at a 
few yards from the road is a level piece of grassy 
ground, shaded by cork trees, where a fire could 
be lighted, and where abundance of good water 
for drinking or for cooling bottles is at hand. Or 
follow the path for about fifty yards to a little 
grass meadow, without shade, an island between 
the river and the mill stream. 

From the top of the bridge the view is very 
pretty. The river runs swiftly, a pale green 
stream, by a very high bank on the south side of 
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dark lichen-covered rocks, clothed with pine trees 
to the very top. 

The road over the bridge, if followed, takes, 
after a long fatiguing ascent of about three miles, 
to the little chapel of Notre-Bame de Peygros, 
where there is an extensive and beautiful view. 

The path from the bridge down the stream 
leads to Auribeau ; but as in places it is along the 
top of the narrow wall on the river side of the mill- 
stream, it should not be attempted by children or 
by persons who cannot stand on dizzy heights. 
The path ends at the Auribeau saw-mill, where 
planks and briar-root pipes are sawed, and corn is 
ground. The water power of the mill is consider- 
able; the saws and other machinery are moved 
by a turbine. A zigzag paved road leads here 
from the river side up to the village, affording 
charming views all the way ; at the cross in the 
stone pillar bearing the date of 1826, there is a 
glimpse of the sea. The other road down, which 
joins at this point, leads to the main road at a 
little distance on the Cannes side of the old mill, 
but it is rough, and through water in places. 

The entrance to the village is by a gateway 
constructed, at any rate available, for defence. 
There was most probably a wall all round for pro- 
tection against attack. In the daytime the sleepy 
little place is deserted by all but a few women 
with the cats and dogs. There is no building of 
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interest; it is now, and seems always to have 
been, a residence for peasants. Long ago, when 
life and movable property were insecure, the 
peasants lived altogether in these little fortified 
towns, where they were safe; for the positions, 
invariably on the tops of hills having steep sides, 
were well chosen for repelling attack in the days 
when artillery was in its infancy, or not yet em- 
ployed. Nowadays the inhabitants are beginning 
to desert these towns, and to live on their lands. 

The view from the platform on which the 
church stands is very fine; woody hills in the 
foreground, and in the distance the tops of some 
of the higher buildings of Grasse, with Le Bar 
and Gourdon and Castellaras on its hill. 

On the way down there is a little auberge with 
a roofed terrace, where are tables and forms. It 
has no sign, but may be known by the plane trees 
and the well in front. People sometimes have 
their lunch brought here, for the view is remark- 
ably pretty, and the avherge can afford bread and 
wine, perhaps an omelette when the hens are laying, 
and some unpleasant but hot coffee. 

The way down is that which above was called 
the second way to Auribeau. 



G 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE ISLANDS. 

Monastery and Castle of St. Honorat, Fort of Ste. 
Marguerite, Man in the Iron Mask, scenery, 
places for picnics; by sailing boat in about 
an hour, by steamer in about three-quarters. 

This is one of the most agreeable and interesting 
excursions in the vicinity of Cannes, and should 
on no account be neglected by visitors. 

A small steamer from Cannes visits both 
islands twice a day, and for those whose time is 
short this is the preferable way of making the 
excursion, for the interval between the first and 
second trip gives time for examination of the 
objects of interest in at least one of the islands. 
The steamer leaves the quay at Cannes and stops 
at a little distance off shore at the first island, Ste. 
Marguerite, under the fort, where the passengers 
who wish to land go ashore in a rowing boat. It 
then passes round the island on the west side, 
and brings up alongside the wooden pier in the 
middle of the land side of the outer island, St. 
Honorat. By making use of the steamer alone, it 
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is not possible to examine both the islands, and 
as that to seaward, St. Honorat, is the more inter- 
esting, the best plan is to land only on that, 
and to occupy the interval between the first and 
second trips of the steamer in examining it. But 
before the return of the steamer a fisherman's 
boat may be found, perhaps, to ferry the visitor 
across the narrow channel between the islands, 
and a half-mile walk leads to the fort of Ste. 
Marguerite, which can be examined in half an 
hour, and then the steamer can be caught there 
on its final voyage back to Cannes. 

But that is a poor way of enjoying the excursion. 
The best way is to select a good sailing boat over- 
night, and instruct the head boatman, the Patron, 
to buy in the market next morning fish for a 
Bouillabaisse sufficient for the number of persons 
of the party who intend to go. This Bouillabaisse 
is a famous Provencal dish, and can be well made 
by all the boatmen of Cannes. It is a delicious 
stew of fish of many kinds, with oil, a trifle of 
garlic, a very little saflron, and divers savoury 
herbs, and is served hot in two dishes, one for the 
fish and the other for slices of bread well soaked 
in the sauce, which is the liquid in which the fish 
has stewed. The essentials of the dish, state 
culinary authorities, consist in the presence of 
the fishes' heads, in the excellence of the quality 
of the oil, and in the fire being very hot all the 
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time of cooking. According to experience, the 
dish is more digestible the more sparingly the 
her.bs are used, and Ghdhlis or Savieme is the wine 
which goes best with it. 

It is best to leave Cannes betimes, especially 
when the days are short. As there is mostly a 
long rolling sea coming in from the south-west, 
those who suffer from sea-sickness shorten the 
sea part of the passage by disembarking at the 
Fort of Ste. Marguerite, and, after walking across 
the island, re-embarking and landing on St. 
Honorat. 

There are, on the shore of St. Honorat, capital 
creeks known to the boatmen where visitors land, 
and near to which the cooking is done and the 
table laid. The boatmen have a table and seats 
always on board for the purpose, and mostly 
provide water, charcoal, and cooking pots; but 
linen, china, glass, knives and forks, bread and 
wine are provided by the visitors. To properly 
examine the island, and all that it contains, 
takes at least two hours, so if this is intended 
to be done before lunch, the boatmen should be 
instructed to have the lunch ready at the end of 
that time, and the visitors should take care to be 
punctual, for BouUldbaisse suffers cruelly if kept 
waiting. 

The area of the island of St. Honorat is 97 
acres, and the path by the sea all the way round 
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is 2^ miles long. Nearly in the centre of the 
south side is the castle, now a well-preserved and 
interesting ruin, and close to it, extending half- 
way across to the strait between the islands, 
is the Monastery of the Lerins. About half the 
extent of the island is cultivated by the monks ; 
the soil is good, but water is scarce ; however it 
grows olives, vines, and corn, while the herbage 
under the pine trees, which cover the island, 
furnishes a scanty feed for a flock of brown- 
wooUed sheep. The walk round the island is 
delightful ; it is shady for the most part ; the air 
is deliciously balmy with scent of pine and cystus. 
Passing first to the westward, the path reaches an 
abandoned fort in ruins, whence there is a fine 
view of the Bay of La Napoule and of the Esterel, 
then passes the monastery. From a point about a 
quarter of a mile past the monastery is a view 
which cannot be surpassed of the castle, standing 
seemingly abandoned out to sea, with the rough 
coast line overhung by pine trees contorted in 
the strangest shapes in the foreground, and the 
Esterel away in the distance ; the form is delight- 
ful, while for colour there are the bright blue 
sky, the dark sea, the sombre green foliage of 
the pines, and the warm tints of the old weather- 
stained tower. Continuing the walk the views 
constantly change. First comes that of the Cape 
of Antibes and the Maritime Alps, and last that 
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of Cannes and the mountains north of Grasse, 
and of the bay of La Napoule from the landing 
place. 

The derivation of *Les L^rins,' the name of 
the group of these islands, is from Lerina^ in 
Eoman times, that of the seaward island, subse- 
quently christened St. Honorat from the saint, 
by tradition a Gaul of the south, who founded 
the monastery in the fifth century. At one time 
this religious house is said to have been the 
home of much learning and piety, and to have 
contained a valuable library and skilful scribes 
and illuminators of religious works. But so far 
as is known, the brethren, through the mitred and 
croziered abbot at their head, passed most of their 
spare time and used most of their learning in 
disputes about their property, which at one time 
was considerable and in many parts of Provence, 
and in squabbles with the secular clergy, who 
seem to have been the enemies of the regulars all 
Europe over. The monastery existed from the 
beginning of the fifth to the end of the eighteenth 
century without producing any work of distinction, 
or, although fruitful of saints, without any of note, 
with one exception, St. Patrick. He was a 
Scotchman, taken captive while a boy by the 
Irish, and released after he had learned their 
language and ways. How he became a Christian 
is not stated, but he was, it appears, received 
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into the priesthood in France in the early part of 
the fifth century, and subsequently made several 
unsuccessful missionary attempts upon Ireland. 
Finally, having received the Pope's authority for 
his enterprise, he came to the monastery of the 
island of St. Honorat to prepare himself. Now it 
is on record that the island of St. Honorat was 
known as Insula Scmdoruniy probably because of 
the multitude of saints found amongst its popula- 
tion, and that St. Honorat banished the reptiles 
which previously infested his island, and by a 
simple method : he climbed up a tree and prayed 
fervently that the island might be submerged, and 
it was so; and the island rose again from the 
waves cleansed from the plague of reptiles. This 
is probably the origin of the story of St. Patrick 
banishing the reptiles from Ireland, and of the 
name which Ireland used to bear. Insula Safto- 
torvm. 

The monastery was, in the earlier centuries of 
its existence, frequently harassed by attacks of 
the Moorish pirates, and on one occasion razed 
to the ground, and all the monks (500 in number, 
it is said, but that must be exaggeration) slain. 
After that, in the early part of the eleventh 
century, the monks built the castle now existing, 
and used it as a refuge from their enemies. The 
monastery was finally suppressed in 1791, and all 
its property sold by public auction for the benefit 
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of the State. It fell to ruin gradually. The island 
changed hands several times, but was never uti- 
lized till in 1859 it was bought by the Bishop of 
Toulon and Frejus, Monseigneur Jordany, and by 
him handeJ over to a colony of Cistercian monks 
from the great monastery of Senanque. At present 
there are about twenty-five clerical brethren, with 
a mitred abbot at their head, and as many lay 
brothers. Amongst them they educate for the 
Church thirty orphans, and cultivate the island. 
The monastery has been entirely rebuilt to afford 
accommodation for the brethren, and a new church, 
on the site of that of St. Honorat, is in course of 
construction, at considerable expense. 

Ladies are not allowed to visit the interior of 
the monastery, and will not, of course, be in the 
least consoled by being told that there is nothing 
to see. The fact is that the new buildings are of 
the least interesting character. The monastery is 
divided into several cloistered courts, where are 
the cells of the monks, to every monk one, a 
plain little room about eight feet square, with 
a bed, a night table with a very small basin and 
jug, a couple of unpainted deal shelves for books, 
and a prie-Dieu. The chapel is a small, totally 
uninteresting edifice of the eleventh century, and 
the refectory is another building of the same 
date and character, only larger. The brethren 
are not luxuriously lodged, while, if their Lenten 
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feeding is a sample of that which they have the 
rest of the year, they cannot be accused of faring 
sumptuously : a wooden bowl of six boiled potatoes 
in their jackets, twelve French plums, a lump of 
brown bread, a pitcher of excellent cold water, 
and a large cruet of less excellent wine (to judge 
from its smell, and from the fact that it was 
scarcely touched by the brethren), is not precisely 
food for the gods, while the programme of a day's 
duties, hung up outside the chapel, and which 
provided most carefully for every minute of the 
day from three o'clock in the morning till ten at 
night — three and a half minutes for getting up and 
toilet, twenty minutes for dinner and recreation, 
and so forth — was simply appalling. 

The castle is very interesting. It is easy to 
walk all round the outside of it, and, in doing so, 
remark, in the western wall, about thirty feet from 
the ground, the cannon ball, said to be Englisk, 
and fired in 1746, when the English were on these 
coasts ; and on the western side a curious under- 
ground chapel, with stone roof, strengthened by 
ribs of stone work, like the old church at 
Cannes. The entrance to the tower is by a 
doorway about twelve feet from the ground, for- 
merly reached by a drawbridge, but now having 
stone steps up to it. The building was begun in 
the latter part of the eleventh century, and added 
to from time to time. It is stated to have at one 
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time contained eighty-six rooms, of which thirty- 
five were cells for the monks, four were chapels, 
and two were cisterns for water. One of these 
last is now to be seen in the lowest part of the 
building, not far from the entrance doorway; 
the other is seen in the first floor, in the middle of 
the cloistered room, which is the most interesting 
of the castle, and something like the Implwoium 
of an ancient Eoman house. The pillars, which 
support the ceiling here, are all of diflFerent mate- 
rials ; one is of polished red, 'and some of blue 
porphyry. In the principal chapel, a large room 
on the same story, is a curiously inscribed slab, 
and scattered about are several fragments of 
carved and inscribed stone. The ancient refec- 
tory is shown, with marks on the walls which 
seem to show that they were panelled with wood, 
and with a recess for the pulpit, whence prayers 
were read at meals. The ascent to the battle- 
ments is easy by a corkscrew stair. The view 
thence is very fine to east, north, and west. 

Besides the churches of St. Honorat, St. Bene- 
dict, and of Notre-Dame within the walls of the 
monastery, the island possessed seven small 
chapels ; they lay alongside of, or not far from, the 
path before described. Two have disappeared, 
and the remaining five are uninteresting, except 
for their antiquity ; one of them, that at the east 
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end of the island, is attributed by good authority 
to the seventh or eighth century. That on the 
west end of the island is nearly destroyed, having 
found itself in the middle of a fort erected in the 
beginning of the present century. 

Visitors generally embark at a little harbour on 
the north side of the island, and reach the island 
of Ste. Marguerite by traversing the strait, which 
is a little less than half a mile wide, and though 
not deep, is less shallowt han it looks, being about 
five-and-twenty feet under the boat in the deepest 
part. From the landing place on Ste. Marguerite, 
near the enclosure with the square white tower 
called the Grand Jardin, there is a wide straight 
path, between Eucalyptus trees, to the fort, a little 
over half a mile long. This island has an area of 
about 410 acres, and is all grown over with pine 
trees and underwood, affording capital covert for 
the pheasants and rabbits, which are carefully 
preserved by some gentlemen who pass the winter 
at Cannes, and rent the island for shooting. The 
island belongs to the State. 

Arriving at the end of the path, keep straight 
on through the opening in the outermost wall 
into the dry ditch, and follow that to the left 
as far as the drawbridge; or else keep outside 
the fort, and, having it on the right hand, pass to 
the drawbridge, the only entrance to the interior. 
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The objects of interest are shown by a woman 
who lives in the fort, and expects a small gratuity 
for her trouble. 

In its present form it dates from 1633, when 
Eichelieu ordered its construction. As a military 
fort it played a poor part in the latter end of 
the war of the Austrian Succession, when it easily 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards, but it is 
chiefly remarkable for having been a State prison. 
In August, 1874, Marshal Bazaine, the last pri- 
soner, after a confinement here of about seven 
and a half months, made his escape. The quarters 
which he occupied, and the terrace where he 
took his exercise, and which commands a lovely 
view landwards from the Cape Roux round to 
that of Antibes, are shown, as well as the spot 
where, the morning after his escape, a rope was 
found hanging over the wall down the rocks to 
the sea, where he is supposed to have embarked 
in the boat rowed by his wife and her brother, 
and so gained a steamer which awaited him in 
the Golfe Jouan. But the most remarkable 
part of the fort is the prison of the Man in the 
Iron Mask, whom the French call Le Masque de 
Fer. The cell where traditionally this mysterious 
person was confined is one of six, opening into 
a corridor lighted from holes high up, close to the 
ceiling. These cells were constructed for this 
and some other prisoners. The door of the cell, 
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a venerable, nail-studded, and most dungeon- 
like door, may be the original, but the lock and 
key are hardly of the period. The cell is lofty 
still, and it is said the floor was formerly ten 
feet below its present level. It is well lighted by 
a wide and high window, with a most appalling 
apparatus of cross-bars, four rows originally, of 
which three now remain; altogether not a bad 
place as dungeons go. It is No. 5, and is the 
second from the east end of the row. The window, 
opening under the flagstaff, can easily be discerned 
from the end of the Croisette. In the time of 
the prisoner there was, it seems, a private door 
from the governor's house to the corridor into 
which the cell opened. The prisoner always wore 
a black velvet mask (the iron meisk was a fiction), 
and extraordinary precautions were taken to pre- 
vent his recognition. The fable is narrated, and 
by no less a personage than Voltaire, that the 
Masque de Fer once wrote something on a silver 
plate and threw it out of the window (which is 
impossible) into the sea, where it was picked up 
by a fisherman, who, it appears, being unable to 
read, got off with the remark from the governor 
that his ignorance was fortunate for him; and 
that a fine linen shirt, covered with writing, was 
found by a monk under the prisoner's window, 
and that the unlucky fellow, though protesting he 
had not read a word, was found dead in his bed 
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abandoned battery, and under the shade of trees 
past the Grand Jardin to the new battery at the 
eastern end, then along the land side of the island, 
where is a capital creek for boats, and near it an 
admirably sheltered spot for picnics. Hereabouts, 
in the montli of September, some tunnyfish are 
caught in ordinary nets ; but it is only by use of 
the stake net, called Madragiue, that the fishery 
is productive. The pathway finally passes by 
the burial-ground of the Algerian prisoners, who 
died in captivity in the fort, back to the point of 
departure. The views all the way are very fine, 
and similar to those from St. Honorat. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ESTEREL. 

Theoule^La Maiire Vieille— Le Marsaou— Le Trayas 
— Agay — La Sainte Baume — Mines of the Valley 
of the Reyran ; Scenery, situations for picnics ; 
Roman quarries ; Carriage-roads, railway, and 
pathways. 

Theoule. 

This is a favourite place for picnics, because it 
has shade and water, and can be reached both 
by sea and by land. Those who are good sailors 
had best go by sea. The ' way by land is on the 
road to Frejus to a little more than a mile past 
the suspension bridge over the Siagne ; there it 
branches to the left, and after a rough ride 
of another mile crosses the railway on the level 
to the castle of La Napoule. It is not fit for car- 
riages after that point. The castle, of no great 
antiquity, with its two lofty towers, was a pic- 
turesque object in the landscape, but the pic- 
turesqueness vanished on close acquaintance. It 
was, till early in the last century, the residence of 
an illustrious branch of the house of Villeneuve, 
and then became the property of the Montgrand 
family. The castle and the adjacent land have 
been recently purchased by a gentleman of Grasse, 
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and the castle is doomed to make way for a modem 
building. The pathway to Th^oule begins by 
passing under the irailway, and then winds about 
till, at the farther end of the great railway via- 
duct, it crosses the railway and continues, mostly 
pretty high above the sea, and affording beautiful 
views all the way to Th^oule. Pass the unac- 
countably strange-shaped building at Theoule to 
the bay beyond it. There, on the farther side, are 
shady spots, and, up the valley, wells where water 
can be got, and springs near at band known to the 

boatmen. 

La Maure Vieille. 

This name belongs to a group of two or three 
poor houses in a valley in the hills near the head 
of a stream which runs to join the Riou at the 
bridge which is crossed on the way to La Napoule. 
It can be reached either from La Napoule or from 
the Fr^jus road; the latter is the shorter way, 
but the former the more agreeable. By the Frdjus 
road, continue past the turning to La Napoule and 
across the bridge over the Riou, the Pont de LaiS" 
vad€y a few yards beyond the group of houses called 
Le Trembla/nty to just where the road begins to 
ascend. There, on the left, the path branches 
from the road and leads along the bank of a stream 
which brawls through a picturesque gorge of the 
hills to La Maure Vieille. On all sides are the 
mountainsi bare and rugged in places, clothed with 
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pines in others — a picturesque but desolate spot. 
Before reaching the hamlet are many shady places 
by the stream side suitable for picnics. The 
length of the path from the Frejus road is about 
a mile and a quarter. 

By the way from La Napoule the path is about 
two miles and a quarter in length. As fixr as the 
railway viaduct it is the same as that to Theoule. 
There it keeps to the right, up the stream which 
joins the sea at the viaduct. On each hand the 
sides of the valley rise abrupt and high. After 
about a mile and a half the stream and path bend 
to the left. Follow the path after the bend for 
two hundred yards, then leave it and go straight at 
right angles to it over the top of the ridge west- 
ward. On the other side is a valley, in which 
runs the stream having La Maure Vieille on its 
bank. All the way from the sea the path has on 
each side numberless places for picnics ; but per- 
haps the best are where the path bends to the left, 
as described above. 

Le Marsaou. 

By the Frejus road to a hundred yards past the 
115th kilometre stone (at the stone itself is a very 
pretty glimpse of Cannes, the Croisette, and the 
Cape of Antibes), there, seven miles from Cannes, 
take the road on the left hand. It is not fit for 
any but light carriages. After about two miles 
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and a half of ascent, with many admirable shady 

places on the left-liand side for picnics, and 

singular views on the right across the deep valley 

to the rugged summit of the Marsaou, the road 

reaches its highest point on a ridge between the 

two mountains, the Marsaou on the right and the 

Pelet on the left. Here tlie view down the 

valleys to the Cape Koux and the long hill called 

the Kastel d'Agay, is very singular. This is the 

middle of the Esterel, and consists of many hills 

and valleys all covered with young pines and 

heath. It is said that wild boars haunt these 

valleys. There is no sign of human habitation, 

and for life there may be heard at times the 

scream of a jay, or a great buzzard may be seen 

wheeling about with imperceptible motion of the 

wings. 

Le Trayas. 

This is a station on the railway, the first from 
Cannes on the way to Frejus ; but as it is merely 
for purposes of repair of the line, few trains stop 
at it. On the path by the sea, about a couple of 
hundred yards towards Frejus, are capital shady 
places for picnics. From the station there is 
a most delightful walk by the coast-guard path 
to La Napoule, about eight miles in length. The 
views along the whole of it, of rock, and hill, 
and sea, and finally of Cannes and the valley of 
the Siagne, are remarkable. The chef de gave at 
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Le Trayas will point out the beginning of the 
path, and it is so well defined that it cannot be 
missed. About a mile and a half from the station 
it comes to a little bay, called La Plage de la 
Figuereito, Till quite recently this was a very 
picturesque, umbrageous spot; but now all the 
trees here and hereabouts are cut down by the 
proprietor, who has turned the slope of the hill 
into a vineyard, and of course destroyed the place 
from a picturesque point of view. From here the 
path constantly ascends till the top of the ridge is 
reached above the Pointe de V Aiguille, wliere there 
is a splendid view over Cannes to the Maritime 
Alps. 

A carriage should have been sent forward from 
Cannes to La Napoule, and directed to wait at the 
railway, so that the long dusty walk to Cannes 
may be avoided. 

Also from Le Trayas there are footpaths into 
the midst of the Esterel. One begins with that 
towards La Napoule, and after about a hundred 
yards leaves it and goes up the valley inland, and 
with zig-zags and windings, affording many a fine 
view, reaches in about one and three quarter miles 
its highest point, where it branches into four. 
The path to the right winds about the sides of 
hills, and, in about three miles, reaches the high 
ground, the end of the excursion of Le Maraaou, 
and finally, according to that excursion, reaches 
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the Frejus road, near the 115th kilometre stone, 
the total distance being seven miles and three- 
qnarters. The second descends to the bottom of 
the valley, then ascends, crosses that last described, 
and ultimately leads to La Maure Vieille. The 
third takes, in about one-third of a mile, to the 
high pinnacle of rock, which, seen from Cannes, 
is like a castle tower; and then, by keeping to 
the right down hill, joins in about a mile and 
three-quarters, on the other side of a stream, the 
road which to the right leads to the end of the 
Marsaou excursion, and to the left takes to Agay. 
The left-hand path keeps nearly on the level, and 
in about half a mile joins the path next to be 
described. 

There is still another path from Le Trayas into 
the mountains. It begins behind the platform on 
the north of the line, winds for a mile up to the 
top of the mountain, and there joins the two 
paths last described. 

Agay. 

This is the second station from Cannes on the 
railway towards Frejus. It is a pretty bay, with 
high land all round it. By following the coast 
path from the station, on the sea side of the 
railway, and towards the conical hill to the south, 
there are in abundance admirable situations for 
picnics. The signal house at the top of the 
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conical hill is the Tour de Darmont, formerly 
a semaphore station, and now an ordinary signal 
station for passing shipping. The pathway to it 
is broad, and, though steep, not difficult. The 
view from it is very fine along the coast to 
the east and westward, and inland to Mont Vi- 
naigre. 

From the foot of the hill take the coast path, 
at first across the railway and past quarries of 
paving stone for Marseilles and Toulon, then across 
the railway again to the stream of Boulouris, about 
a mile and a quarter from the hill. Follow up this 
stream, and in half a mile one, and in half a mile 
more tliree, quarries of blue porphyry are reached. 
They were worked by the inhabitants of Forum 
Julii, and the stone was used to decorate public 
buildings. Some of the quarries have been un- 
touched in modern times, and are now just as 
when left by the Eoman workmen. 

The way back to Agay is by the bridle-path, 
two miles long, past Les Ferrieres. 

Another way to Agay, only available, however, 
for good walkers, is by the Marsaou excursion as 
far as that extends, and then by the road on the 
right, which in time leads to the QrenouUler river 
at the north side of the long mountain Le Bastel 
dHAgay, the western flank of which it turns, and so 
under the railway to Agay, about ten miles, the 
whole distance being about twelve and a half miles. 
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From Agay there is a most interesting coast- 
guard path by the sea to Le Trayas. The distance 
is about nine miles. 

La Sainte Baume. 

By rail to Agay. From the station take the 
path eastward to the old chateau, which leave on 
the right hand, and pass under the railway to 
an abandoned farm-house. There a good path 
begins and winds upwards to the summit of a 
small hill. From there descend boldly into the 
valley in an eastwardly direction towards the 
rugged red summit of Cape Eoux till a stream 
is reached. Leaving the stream, a pathway will 
be seen going upwards to Cape Roux. Follow 
that till a high ridge is reached, close to the 
summit, where is a splendid view to the east and 
west and north-west ; then take to the left, and 
in a few hundred yards a platform with a spout of 
running water, and a couple of abandoned build- 
ings is reached. Distance about three and a half 
miles. About 260 feet above this, in the face of 
the rock, is La Sainte Baume, the holy cave of St. 
Honorat. Here, in the very midst of these strange 
solitudes, the saint is said to have lived a hermit's 
life for some years. It is also said that he gathered 
many other men about him ; but the place is not 
calculated to support more than a very few persons. 

The best way back to Agay is by the wide path 
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which is seen from the hermitage leading westward 
to the river in the valley. On the way remark, 
on the left hand, a truncated stone pillar, a Roman 
milestone with an inscription. Some ardent 
archaeologists base upon the existence of this stone 
their assertion that the Via Aurelia passed this 
way. At the bottom of the valley cross the river, 
the Grenouiller, and join the road to Agay, before 
described as commencing from the end of the 
Marsaou excursion. Distance about four miles. 

From Agay to Cannes there is no direct train 
between 1 . 47 and 7 . 9, the first of which is gene- 
rally too early, and the second too late. The only 
way of making this excursion in the winter-time 
is by taking the early morning train from Cannes. 

Mines in the Valley of the Reyran. 

To Mont Vinaigre, as described in a previous 
chapter. At the 20th kilometre stone from Cannes 
the footway to the valley begins at the cross-roads, 
between the road to the right and the new road to 
Frejus. Follow it, keeping first west, then south, 
and alter about two hours' walking it reaches 
the river Keyran, where are remains of several 
arches of the aqueduct, which in the time of the 
Eoman dominion brought the waters of the Siag- 
nole to Forum Julii, now Frejus. These arches 
are well worth careful examination. Here cross 
the river, and in about half an hour the mine of 
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Bozon is reached. This is a mine of bituminous 
shale, now being worked energetically by a Joint 
Stock Company. The number of labourers em- 
ployed is large, and the habitations for their ac-* 
commodation make a respectable village* 

The produce of the mine is carted about eight 
miles to St. Raphael, the port of Frejus, for ship- 
ment. A railway is projected, and soon, it is 
said, will be made for the use of this and the other 
mines in the vicinity. 

After leaving the mine of Bozon cross a bridge 
over a feeder of the Reyran, and take the path up 
hill to the left. In about twenty minutes the 
mines of Auriasque are reached. 

These are coal mines which produce an inferior 
sort of coal, suitable for furnaces of manufac- 
tories. Most of it is carted to St. Raphael for 
shipment to Marseilles, and some to Frejus for 
transport by rail to Cannes, for sale in the dep6t 
at the harbour. Remark the manner in which 
these mines are worked: it is simple, effective, 
and economical. From here to the high-road be* 
tween Cannes and Frejus, at the 98*7 kilometre 
stone, takes about an hour. The distance from, 
this point to the cross-roads, where the footway 
was first taken, as before mentioned, is three miles, 
up hill by a gentle ascent ; that to Frejus is six 
miles, all down hill. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

FBl^JUS. 
Boman antiquities ; by railway in one hour. 

This is a small and in itself uninteresting town 
standing on part of the site of Forum Julii, an 
important city of Gallia Narbonensis, named, it is 
supposed, though nobody knows why, after Julius 
Caesar, and improved, it is guessed, by Augustus. 
In the time of the latter, the two hundred galleys 
taken at the battle of Actium were kept here for 
the defence of the coast. In the reign of Tiberius 
it was a naval station of considerable consequence 
possessing a harbour of dimensions such as to 
bear comparison with those subsequently made by 
Trajan at the mouth of the Tiber, and at Centum 
Cellse, as well as with that at Antium. Cn. Agri- 
cola, the conqueror of Britain, was bom here ; and 
here — to descend to a smaller illustration — garum^ 
the sauce familiar by name to readers of Horace 
and Juvenal, was made. 

Of the city little now remains — fragments of 
walls with gates, vestiges of a theatre and of 
a citadel, considerable remains of an amphitheatre. 
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broken arches of an aqueduct, traces of the 
harbour; but the work of destruction begun by 
the Saracens was pretty well completed by sub- 
sequent marauders. The sea has receded about a 
mile, and the famous harbour, now filled up with 
sand, has the railway running through the midst 
of it. 

Forum Julii was built on ground a little above 
the level of the plain, and covered a space five 
times as large as that on which Frejus stands. It 
was defended on the sea side by the harbour, and 
ou the land side by strong walls. The harbour 
was situated on the eastern side of the city, and 
its southernmost wall, having at its extremity the 
short octagonal tower with pointed top (popularly, 
but erroneously, supposed to have been a light- 
house) can be seen from the train on the left 
hand as it approaches the station. 

On the sea side of the station, the large rect- 
angular building, with the interior filled in and 
cultivated, la butte St Antoine, is supposed to have 
been the citadel. In its centre are remains of a 
cistern for water. On the land side of, and close 
to, the line is the gateway, now called la Porte 
DoreSy and supposed to have been the entrance 
from the harbour to the city. It has been 
partially restored with a vulgar neatness very 
displeasing to the eye, but deserves, still, careful 
examination. 
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Just outside the station yard the carriage-road 
to Toulon passes alongside the old Koman 
rampart, and in a fe>¥ yards comes to a semi- 
circular depression in it, having in the centre the 
gateway, now built up, called la Porte dee Gavles, 
and conjectured to have been the issue of the Via 
Aurelia, on its way to its destination Arelate, now 
Aries. Farther on is the most important of the 
remains of the Roman city, the amphitheatre, 
which is well worth a visit. Enough of it is left to 
show the size, shape, and construction, although it 
has been cruelly pulled about, and used as a quarry 
of building materials. The further process of de- 
struction is now arrested, and attempts have been 
made to prop up falling walls here and there, 
and to repair, in some instances with more zeal 
than discretion, dangerous breaches. But not 
enough has been done in this direction. Becesses 
in some of the corridors are used as stables, and 
many other parts of the structure are occupied 
for agricultural purposes. The whole fabric should 
be taken in hand by the authorities, the occupiers 
got rid of, the modern buildings, which are ugly 
incongruous excrescences, pulled down, and the 
amphitheatre stripped of all that does not pro- 
perly belong to it; made strong where it shows 
signs of weakness, and restored to the conditions 
of a veritable ruin of a great characteristic Roman 
building. 
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The high-road to Cannes starts from the north 
side of Frejus, and the first turning out of it on 
the left, the road to the mine of Bozon, leads 
after leaving a small building in a field on the 
right, the remains of a theatre, and passing 
through the Eoman Wall (on the left see the re- 
mains of the gate of Rome) to several fine arches, 
about fifty feet high, of the aqueduct which in 
the Roman times brought the waters of the Siag- 
nole, a branch of the Siagne, from near Mons to 
Forum Julii, a distance of about twenty miles. 
Owing to the length of the aqueduct, and to its 
passing through country for the most part wild 
and uninhabited, to follow it up to its commence- 
ment, is hardly practicable. But such an excur- 
sion would be extremely interesting ; it would 
afifbrd considerable knowledge of this branch of 
engineering amongst the Romans, showing how 
natural obstacles were overcome by them, and in 
one instance showing a very uncommon feature. 
Immediately after leaving its commencement, the 
water passed through the mountain by a tunnel, 
now called Roquotaillado, in the hard limestone, 
164 feet long, 27 feet wide, and 82 feet high. 
These remarkable dimensions, in width and height, 
go much in excess of what was necessary, seem 
to show that the tunnel was originally, in part at 
least, a natural hole, a common incident of this 
geological formation, which was enlarged. It has 
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been suggested that the hole was high up, and 
that the Eoman engineer worked down from it to 
the requisite level. This tunnel is referred to in 
the chapter on St. Cezaire. 

Leaving the aqueduct, cross the Cannes road at 
right angles and take the path eastward. It leads 
to the north side of what was the harbour. 

Frejus, with Toulon, form the seat of a bishop- 
ric, and Frejus has its cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Etienne, a gloomy building, in various styles, 
almost all ugly, and of various periods, mostly the 
eleventh century, and constructed of all manner 
of fragments of ancient buildings. The octagonal 
baptistery has eight large columns, formed each 
of a single block of blue porphyry, and having 
capitals of white marble. There is a little hotel 
near the railway station, where lunch can be had. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



GBASSE. 



Scenery, pictures, perfume distilleries, preserved- 
fruit shops; by carriage - road, distance 10} 
miles; by rail in 40 minutes. 

The trains leave both Cannes and Grasse too 
early in the morning and too late in the evening 
to suit most tourists in the winter-time. Still the 
excursion can be made that way. The train, 
which leaves Cannes at 1.45 p.m., leaves Grasse 
on the return journey at seven, allowing four hours 
and a half — more than requisite for full examina- 
tion of the place if they were all hours of day- 
light. The best way, however, is to drive. The 
road is excellent, ascending by a gentle gradient 
to Grasse. On the way are some beautiful views ; 
and on a fine day, when there is not much dust, 
the drive is most agreeable. At Grasse there is a 
good hotel, the Hotel de la Poste, where the horses 
can be put up and a capital luncheon had. In 
this hotel, it may be well to mention, there are 
several well-furnished rooms, where families can 
be comfortably lodged should they desire to stay 
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a few days for change of air and to visit the 
scenery and objects of interest of the neighbour- 
hood. This is a capital centre whence to visit the 
Saut du Loup and St. Cezaire. 

Grasse is an ancient city, once the seat of a 
bishopric, and now containing a population of 
about thirteen thousand. As a commercial city it 
has considerable importance. Here are situated 
most of the distilleries of the flowers of the dis- 
trict for perfumery. The essences here extracted 
are sent in great quantities to Paris, and to all 
the northern parts of Europe. Here, too, are 
made large quantities of candied and otherwise 
preserved fruit; also olive oil and soap. These 
businesses are very lucrative, so that Grasse has 
many rich citizens, and employs large numbers 
of workpeople. At the hotel a guide can be 
procured to take visitors to see the manufactories. 

The antiquities and the pictures are the chief 
attraction. The antiquities consist of a square 
tower, the cathedral, and the chapel of St. Hilaire ; 
the first, a work of the eleventh century, and 
similar to the tower on Mont Chevalier at Cannes ; 
the second, an ugly building, of the latter part of 
the twelfth or first part of the thirteenth century, 
of but little interest; and the third, a curious 
polygonal structure of the tenth century, and now 
put to secular use. 

The pictures are of great merit. In the chapel 

I 
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of the hospital are three attributed to Kubens, 
of which the subjects are the Crucifixion, the 
Crown* of Thorns, and St. Helen at the Elevation 
of the Cross. Whether they are really the work 
of the great master it is not pretended here to 
affiim or deny; they are undoubtedly, however, 
good. 

The walls of a room in the house of M. de 
Fontmichel are covered with small decorative 
paintings, many of them in a monochrome of blue, 
probably the work of Flemish artists. They are 
pretty and well worth seeing. 

But the gems of Grasse are the large oil 
paintings by Fragonard. These are in the house 
of M. Malvillan, a gentleman of the town, who, if 
approached with observance of all due forms, is 
obliging enough to permit them to be seen. They 
were painted it is said at the order of the Dubarry, 
for her house near Marly, but never delivered, and 
when the revolution broke out, Fragonard, a native 
of Grasse, fled from Paris before the storm, and 
inhabited till, his death the house now occupied 
by M. Malvillan, who owns it and the pictures by 
descent from, the painter. Here most of the 
pictures^-some indeed say all — were painted and 
fitted to the spaces of the wall of the room where 
they are now to be seen. They are five in number, 
and all, except one, quite finished. The subjects 
are said to be incidents in the life of Louis V. ; 
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but for all that appears, they may be incidents in 
the life of anybody. The style is like that of 
Watteau, but more serious. They are good ex- 
amples of Fragonard's kind of work, and are 
much admired by artists for their technical 
qualities. 

In the same house are other but less important 
works of the same master — above doorways, on 
staircase walls, sketches in a bedroom, a por- 
trait, &c. 

From the Cours, the long terrace promenade 
passed on entrance to the town, the view south- 
wards is remarkably fine. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 



VENCE — ST. PAUL. 



Boman inscriptions at Vence ; 8t. Paul, a town with 
mediaeval fortifications; two ways; one by car- 
riage-road, distance 17} miles; the other by 
rail in half an hour, and carriage-road, distance 
6 miles. 

This excursion by road takes so much time, that 
it cannot be comfortably made by daylight on 
a winter's day ; and the second way on such a 
day is recommended. 

By the first way take the high-road towards 
Nice as far as the town of Cagnes. There, after 
passing the railway station, and before reaching 
the town, the road to Vence turns off on the left. 
A finger-post stands at the turning. 

By the other way, send on over night, or 
early in the morning, a carriage to Cagnes, and 
take the morning train to the Vence-Cagnes 
station, on the railway towards Nice. The station 
is at Cagnes, but is called by the double name, 
as it is the station for Vence also. Before driving 
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to Vence take the carriage as near to the castle 
of Cagnes as it can go, and walk up the steep 
streets to the castle itself. 

This building was erected in the fourteenth 
century, by the Grimaldi, then lords of the place, 
and of Antibes, and the surrounding territory. 
The town was fortified — remains of the ramparts 
are still traceable — and from its situation must 
have been strong in its day. The castle, though 
small, contained a large hall, with great fire-place 
and lofty ceiling, painted with allegorical figures, 
in the grandiose Italian manner. It has lately 
become the property of a French gentleman, who 
is adapting it as a winter residence, for which it 
is admirably fit in situation, which is charming. 
The interior cannot now be seen. 

From the castle to the high-road towards Vence, 
there is a mule-path, which cuts off a long corner 
of the road. The coachman, when left near the 
castle, should be told to drive to where this path 
meets the road. The walk would thus be in all 
about a mile long. 

The road to Vence winds on the flank of hills, 
and is on a gentle ascent for almost the entire dis- 
tance. At a little more than half-way St. Paul is 
seen on the left hand, across the valley, at the 
bottom of which runs a stream in wet weather. 
From this point St. Paul may be reached on foot 
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by a pathway about a mile and a balf long, down 
hill, across the stream, and up to the town. This 
is only fit for well-shod walkers. 

Continuing the journey, the road, after passing 
by fields where violets are cultivated in large 
quantities for sale in the Nice markets, enters 
Vence on the northern side. The street to the 
inn (chez Isnard) passes round the south side of 
the town, outside what were formerly the ram- 
parts, and are now dwellings and shops. 

The inn can furnish a respectable lunch, and 
with it a bottle of vin de la Gaude, a red wine 
made at a village in the vicinity, and, when 
old, highly esteemed. It is good, but rather 
heady. 

The antiquities of Vence can be seen in the 
course of half an hour's walk. They consist of 
the usual square tower of eleventh century work, 
and other remains of the mediaeval fortifications of 
the place, and of a large number of stones built 
into walls of houses and churches, and bearing 
deeply-cut inscriptions in Latin. These are very 
curious; many are easily legible and complete. 
They are not tombstones; they were erected in 
lifetime by the persons whom they commemorate, 
and seem to have been intended as reminders of 
death. 

In the time of the Eoman dominion Vence was 
Vintium, the chief town of the Nerusii, a tribe of 
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Gallia Narbonensis, and a place of considerable 
importance as a military post, and connected with 
the Via Aurelia by a branch road, of which all 
traces have disappeared. 

From a platform on. the north side of the town 
there is a view of the mountains, which is very 
fine. In the foreground, a little to the left, the 
ruins of a Commandery of Knight Templars are 
seen, very picturesquely perched on a hill. 

From Vence the distance to St. Paul is about 
three miles, by a road almost all downhill, which 
winds about, and affords many most charming 
views. The entrance to the latter town is by a 
gateway in the high walls which completely sur- 
round it. The streets are narrow and tortuous, 
admirably adapted for defence should the enemy 
have got through the outer walls, and the church, 
a gloomy building of great strength, seems to 
have been built with a view to defence as well 
as divine worship : it was a sort of keep, appa- 
rently. The town is now almost deserted, but 
there are signs that some of the houses were, in 
its palmy days, ornamented, and must have had 
inhabitants of importance. Evidently, from the 
strange positions in which some stones are found 
in the present buildings, the town has been more 
than once knocked down and buUt up again. 

The pathway, mentioned in the first part of the 
description of this excursion as leading from the 
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high-road between Cagnes and Vence, enters St. 
Paul by the southern gate, and, at about two hun- 
dred yards distance from it, passes by masonry 
remains of what was seemiogly an extramural 
work of defence. By the carriage-road past the 
Chateau of Villeneuve to the Vence-Cagnes 
station, the distance from St. Paul is about five 
miles. 
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CHAPTEE XVI- 



LE SAUT DU LOUP. 



Wild mountain scenery, rapid trout river, water- 
fall; by carriage-road, distance 15 miles, and 
footway 4 miles. 

By the high-road towards Grasse to the turning 
beyond Mougins to the right at the finger-post 
which indicates the road from Grasse to Antibes. 
Keep on for about a mile and a quarter till the 
road branches into two. Take the left-hand 
branch, the road to Valbonne. The country here 
is high and wild, and only now being brought 
into cultivation. In about a mile and a half Cas- 
tellaras, a gentleman's house on top of a hill, 
is passed on the left, close to the road. A path- 
way leads in a few minutes to the top of the hill, 
which is 1050 feet above the sea-level, and com- 
mands magnificent views on all sides. It is 
traditional that on this site there was a Eoman 
camp, or a great villa, and a Latin-inscribed 
memorial tablet, found hereabouts, and now in 
the wall of the chapel by the house, is accepted 
as evidence in support. However that may be, it 
is manifest, from the remains of fortifications, 
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seemingly of the eleventh century, that there 
was a stronghold here in medisBval times. 

Valbonne, about a mile and a half farther, is an 
uninteresting little village, in a hollow by the side 
of the Brague, here an inconsiderable stream. 
About a mile past it, the road, after crossing the 
highway from Grasse to Cagnes, comes to another 
at right angles. Here take to the right, and 
then the first on the left, a new good road, leads 
to that from Grasse to the Loup. But if, instead 
of turning out of the way, the road is followed 
straight forward, it passes by Chateauneuf, a 
village perched on the top of a hill upwards of 1350 
feet above sea- level, and whence, besides a varied 
and very extensive landscape, the sea is visible from 
Villefranche Lighthouse to the Bay of La Napoule. 
This road meets the main road at the same point 
as the other ; but it is bad, steep, and very trying 
to horses. 

From the junction the road to the Hotel du 
Loup at the bridge where the horses are put up 
is excellent, and leads down hill by a gentle 
slope, past, on the left, Le Bar, a village abun- 
dantly supplied with excellent water from an 
affluent of the Loup by a conduit which begins 
by the road side, and runs with it to the village, 
and, to judge from the luxuriant appearance of 
the orange trees and palms, enjoying an excellent 
climate. Soon after, there is a grand view of the 
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gorge of the Loup: the bright swiftly rushing 
river at the bottom, and the sides lofty, steep, 
rugged, bare; that to the right the rock of 
Courmes ; that to the left, the perpendicular one 
with the village perched at top, the rock of 
Gourdon, the fine feature of the landscape, seen 
northwards from all the hills above Cannes. 
At the inn the horses can be baited, and a 
tolerable lunch had. Mind and ask for a Loup 
trout and some of the landlord's white wine. 
The river, it may be here mentioned by the way, 
is full of small trout, which are caught with bait ; 
they will not rise to a fly till quite late in the 
summer. 

From behind the inn the walks to Le Saut du 
Loup and to Gourdon begin. A guide should be 
hired, and none should attempt these walks unless 
good walkers, very well shod. The pathway to 
Gourdon is exceedingly steep, and the walk there 
and back cannot well be done under a couple of 
hours. If undertaken, the view from the village 
is an ample reward. The walk to the waterfall, Le 
Saut du Loup, is rarely attempted ; it takes the 
best pai-t of four hours, and is in parts diflScult 
and dangerous. The first few hundred yards are 
by the way to Gourdon, which branches off to 
the left ; keep to the right, and after passing a 
chapel and crossing by stepping stones a rapid 
affluent of the Loup, ascend to where further 
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ascent is stopped by the perpendicular face of the 
rock. Here is to be seen a stream springing from 
under the foot of this rock, and rushing headlong 
down to join the river. This sort of spring is 
common in regions of the Mountain Limestone, 
and is called in Provence a Foux. In a shallow 
cave here is a fold for goats, seemingly a wild 
place for the purpose. The pathway runs now 
for a long distance nearly on a level to the 
river, which can be crossed on the rare oc- 
casions when the bridge is standing; otherwise, 
further passage this way is impossible. If the 
bridge be not carried away by the floods, then the 
pathway is continued on the other side up the 
stream to the foot of Le Saut dn Loup, a fall of 
a considerable volume of bright green water, 
stated to be upwards of fifty feet high. 

The way back to the inn can be varied only 
by going very much out of the way, round by 
Gourdon or round by Courmes. But to do all 
this would occupy almost the whole of the day in 
walking. 

On the other, the eastern, side of the Loup, 
there are paths by the river side which afford 
some fine views of the rock of Gourdon, and 
of the streams which tumble headlong down to 
join the river. 

The way back to Cannes can be varied by 
passing through Grasse, and this, though longer 
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by about four miles, yet takes less time to travel, 
for the roads are good all the way. At Magag- 
nosc remark the beautiful views to the southward. 
The town of Grasse and the road between it and 
Cannes have been described in a previous chapter. 

The excursion above described takes much time, 
and should not be attempted except when the 
days are long, and then only in a light carriage, 
with good horses and a coachman acquainted with 
the country. 

There are two other ways of visiting the Saut 
du Loup. One is by sleeping at Grasse, where 
comfortable quarters can be had at the Hotel de 
la Poste or at the Hotel Victoria, and making 
that head - quarters. This is the more conve- 
nient way. There is also the course sometimes 
followed of sleeping a night at Vence, where 
(chez Isnard) accommodation of an inferior order 
can be had, and driving from there to the 
Bridge of the Loup, and thence to Grasse to pass 
the ensuing night. This course gives a very 
agreeable drive on the capital road between Vence 
and Grasse by Tourrettes, the distance being about 
fifteen miles. 
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CHAPTER XVri. 

ST. CEZAIBK 

Wild Scenery, Grotto of La Foux, Grotto of Mons, 
commencement of the Canal de la Siagme and 
of the aqueduct to Forum Julii, Pont-a-Dieu; 
carriage-road, distance 20 miles. 

By the high-road to Grasse, and at the entrance 
of the town, take the branch road to the left, the 
high-road towards Draguiijan, and follow it for 
five miles and a half, past Cabris, a Tillage in 
a high picturesque situation, and Tignet. Soon 
after this the road to St. Cezaire turns off on 
the right, and after a long steep ascent, during 
which the views are very extensive and fine, 
reaches the stony barren plateau, on which it 
continues nearly on the level to the town of St. 
Cezaire, a distance from the turning of about four 
miles and a half. 

At the inn, the Hdtel de la Siagne, the horses 
can be baite 1, and an adequate lunch had with, if 
the landlord has been lucky in his fishing, a grilled 
trout or two from the river. 

To visit the objects of interest a guide is indis- 
pensable^ and will soon be found by the inn 
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people. To see all — ^that is, the antiquities of the 
town, the two grottos, the Pont-a-Dieu, the com- 
mencement of the Canal de la Siagne, and of the 
Koman aqueduct — takes from five to six hours 
of hard walking ; the Grotto of la Foux, and the 
commencement of the Canal, can be seen in 
three. 

The antiquities consist of remains of the me- 
diaeval ramparts of the village, and ruins of a 
castle, and of a building said to be Boman, but 
really of the same date as the castle ; and an un- 
interesting church of the eleventh century. 

The Grotto of la Foux, and the dam across the 
river Siagne where the Canal begins, are close 
together. The way is by a steep rough narrow 
path, down hill, which, in about an hour, takes 
to the grotto. This is a cave in the foot of the 
perpendicular limestone rock, from which a consi- 
derable stream gushes out to join the river. The 
grotto is shown by the guide by means of candles, 
which he brings and lights for the purpose, and is 
seen to be a huge cavern, with a great lake in it. 
The lake has now for some time ceased to supply 
water for the stream ; that comes from a cavern to 
the left having the same opening. 

About a quarter of an hour's walk farther up 
the Siagne, mostly by the side of the Canal, and 
the dam from which this commences is reached. 
It is satisfactory for those who have to drink the 
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water supplied to the houses at Cannes, to observe 
how deliciously bright and pure it looks here, and 
to know that the Siagne, in all its course firom 
the source to the dam, runs over a bed of lime- 
stone, in the valleys of almost uninhabited moun- 
tains, far from the possibility of contamination. 

The grotto of Mens, the most famous of the 
caverns in these parts, is seen high up the face of 
the rock, on the southern side of the river. Owing 
to the damage done to the stalactites by visitors 
some time since, the owners of the grotto, the 
municipality of the village of Mons, had a door 
put on its mouth and kept locked ; so that if it is 
desired to visit this grotto, the guide would be 
sent forward for the key. 

This cave is like that of La Foux, just men* 
tioned, but is larger, and has no lake. 

The dam of the Siagnole, the commencement 
of the Boman aqueduct to Forum Julii, can be 
reached either by ascending to the village of 
Mons, and then descending to the stream, a 
distance of nearly six miles, or by a rough and 
diflScult pathway in the face of the rock, of half 
that distance. If it is desired to visit the most 
remarkable part of the aqueduct, the Boquotail- 
lado tunnel, then it is unavoidable to pass through 
Mons to the bridge, and to cross the river. This 
extraordinary tunnel is described previously in 
the chapter on Frejus. 
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The Pont-a-Dieuy a remarkable natural bridge 
over the Siagne, formed of a huge block of lime- 
stone, under which the water finds its way, is up 
the river, at a distance from the dam, the com- 
mencement of the Canal de la Siagne, of about 
three and a half miles. 

For very good pedestrians with plenty of time, 
and accompanied by a guide well acquainted with 
the country, there is a famous walk, partly by 
shepherds' paths and partly by rough roads across 
the mountains, from St. Cezaire to Fr^jus. The 
distance is twenty miles. The way at first de- 
scends to the Siagne, which is crossed to the 
south-west of St. Cezaire; it then ascends to 
Callian, which, and the neighbouring village of 
Montauroux, deserve a visit. Both villages are 
on high ground, the former upwards of 1060 feet, 
the latter upwards of 1200 feet above the sea-level, 
and command fine and extensive views. Callian 
is supplied with water by the Eoman aqueduct of 
Forum Julii, which was lately put in order for 
this distance of its length. Near Montauroux 
are the remains of the ruined fort of St. Barthe- 
lemy. There are several ways down to the main 
road between Draguinan and Grasse, on reach- 
ing which, take towards Grasse to near the 
thirtv-sixth kilometre stone, a little before the 
hamlet of La Colle-Noire. Here take the road to 
the south, which, after twice crossing feeders of the 
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Siagne, and passing by the coal mines of Vanx, 
meets the high-road between Cannes and Frejus, 
at the stone which marks twenty kilometres from 
Cannes, at the foot of Mont Viniagre. From this 
point the way to Frejus is good, and all down 
hill. It is described in a previous chapter — that 
on Mont Vinaigre. 

From the distances and times given in this 
chapter it will be manifest that, leaving out the 
walk last described, the complete excursion can- 
not easily be performed in one day. It requires at 
least two, one a short day, for the journey from 
Cannes to St. Cezaire, the other, a long one, for 
visiting all the objects of interest and for the return 
to Cannes. Fair accommodation can be had for 
the night at the little inn, the Hotel de la Siagne, 
where, according to a tradition in the village, an 
English family stayed for upwards of a fortnight, 
the ladies astonishing the natives by their vigour 
in taking walks, the gentlemen exciting a sym- 
pathetic interest by their perseverance in fishing 
for trout in the river. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CANNES TO LONDON AND SUMMER QUARTERS. 

The return home begins about the middle of 
April, and by the middle of May Cannes is well 
nigh deserted. The exodus begins too soon, for 
the weather in England is wintry till the middle 
and sometimes till the end of May. It is a 
common story how visitors, invalids especially, 
feeling well and invigorated by the climate, tired 
of the place, and longing for home, leave in April 
and go to England to find bitterly cold east 
winds and dull skies, which, after the fatigue of 
travel, undo in a few weeks all that has been 
done during the past months. Delicate folks 
should not dream of leaving till May, and then 
not till they hear from England that the east 
winds are over and the spring really come. There 
is no easier way of returning than by reversing 
the route recommended for the journey out, and 
the stopping-places would be the same. 

For those in health and with leisure there are 
several agreeable ways of reaching England. 
Leave, say, the latter part of April and go home 
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by the Bourbonnais line, already referred to in 
Chapter I., stopping at several places, as there 
recommended; or send luggage and servants 
straight by rail to Paris, hire a carriage and pair 
of horses, the cost of which is about forty francs 
a day, and drive from Cannes to Aix-les-Bains 
in Savoie, a delightful drive of eight days by 
St. Vallier, Castellane, St. Jullien, Monetier, St. 
Laurent du Pont, and Chambery, through moun- 
tainous scenery of great interest and beauty. At 
Aix take the railway by Macon to Paris, or go 
through a part of Switzerland by the Lake of 
Geneva and Neuchatel, re-entering France at 
Pontarlier by the line which crosses the Jura — ^a 
delightful journey. 

Or return home by Italy. Crossing the Col di 
Tenda by diligence or hired carriage from Nice — 
the former in twenty hdbrs — to Cuneo, and by 
rail in three hours to Turin, whence through the 
Mont Cenis tunnel to Paris. Or better, by hired 
carriage from Nice to Mentone — the best part of 
the Cornice — and then joining the Col di Tenda 
road at Sospello. Or go by Genoa and Turin ; by 
road as before between Nice and Mentone, and 
thence to Genoa by rail, stopping at Alassio, 
a good specimen of the sleepy old Eiviera towns 
(the new hotel, the Hotel d'Alassio, is good), 
situated on the shore of a beautiful little bay, and 
also stopping, but not for the night, at Albenga, 
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and then for the night either at Pegli, a suburb 
of Genoa, where there are several good hotels and 
comparative quiet, or at Genoa, which by night 
is one of the noisiest places in Italy : the idle 
population spend the night singing and shouting 
in the streets, and at dawn the market people and 
the industrious folks take up the ball and render 
sleep impossible by their yells. Frona Genoa by 
rail to Turin, and thence to Paris as before. Or 
better by the Eiviera di Levante to Pisa ; taking 
the rail from Genoa to Eapallo, where there is a 
capital hotel (de TEurope), and where a day or 
two can be pleasantly spent in seeing the neigh- 
bourhood, and in particular in driving to Chia- 
vari and back by a beautiful road. Then by rail 
to Sestri, where hire a carriage and drive over 
the Pass of Bracco to Spezia, a magnificent drive 
when the weather is warm and fine, but occupy- 
ing at least nine hours and a half, including two 
hours' rest, about half-way, at Borghetto. As 
Sestri is a small place, take care to secure a car- 
riage beforehand. From Spezia, where the hotel 
(La Croix de Malte) is excellent, the drive to 
Massa Ducale (Albergo delle Quattro Nazioni) is 
very interesting, passing by and across the Magra 
Kiver and by Sarzana, a curious fortified city, with 
a very grim-looking mediaeval castle, built by Cas- 
truccio Castracani at its gates, and by Carrara, where 
a halt of three to four hours should be made to see 
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the marble quarries. From Massa to Pisa the road 
is uninteresting, while the mountains can be seen 
better from the railway. At Pisa a day suflBces 
to see the sights. On the way to Florence by the 
rail the journey can be broken by stopping for a 
few hours to see Lucca and Pistoja. From 
Florence to Turin a very interesting tour is re- 
commended by way of Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, 
and Verona. At Venice, by the way, the sea- 
bathing in the Adriatic from the Lido is excellent. 
There is a capital bathing establishment, with 
newspaper room and caf6, and the steamer from 
Venice reaches it in twenty minutes. 

Many persons come to Cannes for health, or 
other reasons, intending to spend two consecutive 
winters in the south, and not to return home in 
the intervening summer. For such there are 
quarters in the mountains, cool, healthy, and 
pleasant, where the time can be agreeably spent. 
The nearest of these is the valley of Thorene, about 
thirty-five miles by road from Cannes, through 
Grasse and St. Vallier, a most interesting drive, 
but very hilly, and requiring the whole of a long 
day. The valley is about 4000 feet above the 
sea-level, has some fine bold scenery and woods 
to show, and abounds in walks. There is no 
hotel, and very few houses; the place is conse- 
quently dull. 

On the Italian frontier there is St. Martin 
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Lantosque, a little village with a fair inD, a 
pension, and several chalets which are let fur- 
nished, in a valley 3000 feet above the sea, and 
thirty-eight miles from Nice, by a steep, but very 
interesting road. And fifty miles from Nice, 
towards the Col di Tenda, is St, Dalmas, 2000 
feet above the sea-level, and where the accom- 
modation is passable, and the trout-fishing in the 
river Eoya, hard by, very good. 

Across the frontier in Italy, there are excellent 
summer quarters at the baths of Valdieri, 4400 
feet above the sea-level, reached by the road from 
Nice over the Col di Tenda to Cuneo, and then 
by road, twenty-five miles westward. 
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Tables of Equivalent French and English Money, Weights, 
Measures, and Barometer and Thermometer Scales. 



INTIMEfS 


, AND Pounds, 


SmLLINaS, AND 


fr. c. 




£ 


8. d. 


5 


= 





oi 


lO 


^ 





I 


J»5 


— 





li 


lo 


^ 





2 


30 


= 





3 


40 


— 





3f 


50 


r: 





4i 


60 


rz 





5| 


70 


= 





6| 


80 


— : 





7f 


90 


= 





bf 


!• 


ss 





9i 


I*25 


i^ 





I 


2 


= 





I 7} 


2*50 


— 





2 


3 


=r 





2 4f 


4 


^ 





3 2i 


5 


^ 





4 


6 


— 





4 9i 


7 


— 





5 7i 


8 


— 





6 4l 


9 


■— 





7 2i 


lO 


-— 





8 


15 


s^ 





12 


20 


=3 





16 


25 


=r 







30 


•— 




4 


40 


33 




12 


50 


^ 







60 


rr 




8 


70 


^ 


2 


16 


75 


S3 


3 





80 


33 


3 


4 


90 


:^ 


3 


12 



iVofe. — ^Tbis Table is calculated accoiding to the exchange of twenty-fiye francs 
to the pound sterling. 
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Francs and Centimbs, &o. — continwd. 



fr. 








£ 


t. 


d. 


lOO 


:s 






4 








175 


= 






5 








250 


= 






10 








500 


:= 






20 








625 


z= 






25 








1,000 


^ 






40 








10,000 


= 






400 








100,000 


:= 




4 


,000 








1,000,000 


= 




40. 


,000 








Milliard, or 1,000,000,000 


= 


40j 


000 


,000 









NoU. — ^This Table is calculated acomrding to the exchange of twenty-five firancs 
to the pound sterling. 



Pounds, Shillinos, and Pence, and Francs and Centimes. 



£ «. 


d. 




fr. c. 


£ 


«. 


d. 






fr. C 





oj 


^ 


5 





15 





•^ 




18*75 





I 


— 


10 





16 





^ 




20* 





2 


=r 


20 





17 





= 




21*25 





3 


^ 


30 





18 





ss 




22*50 





4 


rr 


40 





19 





— 




23-75 





5 


= 


50 


I 








=: 




25 





6 


— 


60 


2 








— 




50 





7 


= 


70 


3 








= 




75 





8 


— 


80 


4 








s= 




100 





9 


^ 


90 


5 








= 




125 





10 


rr 


I* 


6 








s: 




150 





II 


= 


1*10 


7 








zrz 




175 


I 





= 


125 


8 








= 




200 


2 





cz 


2*50 


9 








=: 




225 


3 





=z 


3-75 


10 








= 




250 


4 





— 


5* 


20 








= 




500 


5 





^ 


6-25 


30 








= 




750 


6 





— 


7-50 


40 








:i; 




,000 


7 





— 


8-75 


50 








z^ 




,250 


8 





^ 


10 • 


60 








z^ 




,500 


9 





= 


11*25 


70 








s: 




,750 


10 





z^ 


12*50 


80 








^ 




,000 


II 





=r 


13-75 


90 








^z 




,250 


12 





— 


15* 


100 








:^ 




,500 


13 





— 


16*25 


1,000 








zr: 


25 


,000 


14 





= 


17*50 


10,000 








:^ 


250 


,000 


—This Table is calculated like tt 
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.and 


as varied in 


praetfce. 
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KiLOGBAMMES AND PoUNDS AtOIBDUPOIS. 



kUos. 




lbs 


. lOOt.hR. 


kilos. 


lbs. lOOths. 


I 


^ 


2 


• 20 


20 = 


44 • 09 


2 


s= 


4 


• 41 


30 = 


66 ' 14 


3 


= 


6 


• 61 


40 = 


88 • 18 


4 


= 


8 


• 82 


50 = 


no • 23 


5 


TZZ 


II 


• 02 


60 = 


132 • 28 


6 





13 


• 23 


70 = 


154 • 32 


7 


:s 


15 


• 43 


80 = 


176 • 37 


8 


^ 


17 


• 64 


90 = 


198 • 4J 


9 


:= 


19 


• 84 


Quintal) or 100 = 


220 • 46 


lO 


:^ 


22 


• 05 


200 = 


440 • 92 


II 


— 


24 


• 25 


300 = 


661 • 39 


12 


— 


26 


• 45 


400 = 


881 • 85 


13 


— ; 


28 


• 66 


500 = 


1102 • 31 


14 


— 


30 


• 86 


600 = 


1322 • 77 


15 


— 


33 


• 07 


700 = 


1543 • 23 


i6 


— 


ZS 


• 27 


800 = 


1763 • 70 


17 


^ 


37 


• 48 


900 = 


1984 • 16 


i8 


ss 


39 


• 68 


Millier, or 1000 = 


2204 * 62 


19 


:^ 


41 


• 89 







i^ofe.— For ordinary purposes a kilogramme may be taken to be equivalent 
to 2 lbs. 3 oz. 



Grammes and Oxtnoes Ayoibdupois. 



gram. 




OZ. lOOths. 


gram. 




OZ. 


lOOths 


I 


= 


• 04 


19 


ss 




• 67 


1 


ss 


• 07 


20 


= 




• 71 


3 


^z 


• II 


30 


= 


I 


• 06 


4 


ss 


• 14 


40 


z:z 


I 


• 41 


5 


=: 


• 18 


50 


~— 


I 


• 76 


6 


^ 


• 21 


60 


s: 


2 


• 12 


7 


=r 


• 25 


70 


-— 


2 


• 47 


8 


= 


• 28 


80 


:ri 


2 


• 82 


9 


^ 


• 32 


90 


= 


3 


• 17 


10 


:^ 


• 35 


100 


= 


3 


• 53 


II 


ZZi 


• 38 


200 


^ 


7 


• 05 


12 


ss 


• 42 


300 


= 


10 


• 58 


13 


s; 


• 46 


400 


— 


14 


• II 


14 


sr 


• 49 


500 


— 


17 


• 64 


15 


s= 


• 53 


600 


^ 


21 


• 16 


16 


= 


• 56 


700 


-- 


24 


• 69 


17 


:s 


• 60 


80b 


— 


28 


• 22 


18 


= 


• 63 


900 


— 


31 


• 75 
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Pounds AyomDUPois and Kilogbammbb and Grammes. 



11)8. 




kilos. 


gram. 


1 lbs. 




kiloe. gram. 


I 


•^ 


• 


453 


16 


ss 


7 • 257 


2 


^ 


• 


907 


'7 


:^ 


7 • 7" 


3 


— • 


I • 


361 


18 


-r 


8 • 165 


4 


— 


I • 


8 14 


19 


^ 


8 • 618 


5 


— r 


2 • 


268 


20 


:^ 


9 • 072 


6 


= 


2 • 


721 


30 


— 


U • 608 


7 


^ 


3 • 


175 


40 


-- 


18 • 144 


8 


r= 


3 • 


629 


50 


rr 


22 • 680 


9 


=s 


4 • 


082 


60 


sr 


27 • 215 


lO 


rr 


4 • 


536 


70 


— 


31 • 751 




— 


4 • 


989 


80 


^ 


36 • 287 




— 


5 • 


443 


90 


^ 


40 • 823 




^ 


5 • 


897 


100 


:^ 


45 • 359 




= 


6 • 


350 


icwt.,or 112 


=r 


50 • 802 




^ 


6 • 


804 


I ton, or 2240 


^ 


1016 • 047 



Ounces Atoibdufois and Grammes. 



oz. 






I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



gram. 


centigram. 


7 


• 10 


14 


• 20 


28 


• 35 


56 


• 70 


85 


• 05 


"3 


• 40 


141 


• 75 


170 


• 10 


198 


• 45 



oz. 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 
15 



gram. 


centigram 


226 


• 80 


255 


• X4 


283 


• 49 


3" 


• 84 


340 


• 19 


368 


• 54 


396 


• 89 


425 


• 24 



EjlomIitbes and Miles. 



ilomi 


I. 


miles leotha 


kiloms. 




miles 100t,hn. 


I 


— 


• 62 


8 


:^ 


4 • 97 


2 


^~ 


I • 24 


9 


:s 


5 • 59 


3 


:;; 


I • 86 


10 


== 


6 • 21 


4 


= 


2 • 48 


II 


=r 


6 • 83 


5 


^ 


.3 • II 


12 


rr 


7 • 46 


6 


— 


3 • 73 


13 


sr 


8 • 08 


7 


— 


4 • 35 


14 


^ 


8 • 70 



iVdfe.-^For ordinary purposes a kilometre may be taken as equivalent to 
fiye farlongs, and eight kilometres to five miles. A liene is four kilom^tree, 
or two milra and a half. 
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KiLOMliTBES AND 'iiLrLE&— continued. 



kiloms. 


miles 


lOOtbs. 


kiloms. 


miles lOOths. 


15 = 


9 


• 32 


80 


sr 


49 • 71 


16 = 


9 


• 94 


90 


s= 


55 • 92 


T? = 


10 


• 56 


100 


= 


62 • 14 


18 = 


II 


• 18 


200 


= 


124 • 28 


19 = 


II 


• 81 


300 


= 


186 • 41 


20 = 


12 


• 43 


400 


= 


248 • 55 


30 = 


18 


• 64 


500 


= 


310 • 69 


40 = 


24 


• 85 


600 


— 


372 • 83 


50 = 


31 


• 07 


700 


— 


434 ' 97 


60 = 


37 


• 28 


800 


— 


497 • 10 


70 = 


43 


• 50 


900 


— 


595 • 24 



Note. — ^For ordinary purposes a kilometre may be taken as equivaleut to 
fiye furlongs, and eight kilomMres to five miles. A lieue is four kilometres or 
two miles and a &alf. 



MliTBES AND Feet. 



mMres. 




feet 


100 ths. 


I 


^z 


3 


• 28 


2 


= 


6 


• 56 


3 


= 


9 


; 84 


4 


33 


13 


• 12 


5 


:= 


16 


• 40 


6 


= 


19 


• 68 


7 


— 


22 


• 97 


8 


= 


26 


• 25 


9 


= 


29 


• 53 


10 


ZIZ 


32 


• 81 


II 


= 


36 


• 09 


12 


= 


39 


• 37 


13 


rs 


42 


• 65 


14 


33 


45 


• 93 


^5 


•^ 


49 


• 21 


16 


= 


52 


• 49 


17 


z= 


55 


• 77 


18 


33 


59 


• 06 



metres. 




feet 


lOOths. 


19 


= 


62 


• 34 


20 


=: 


65 


• 62 


30 


— 


98 


• 43 


40 


rs 


131 


• 23 


50 


= 


164 


• 04 


60 


— 


196 


• 85 


70 


—7 


229 


• 66 


80 


33 


262 


• 47 


90 


= 


295 


• 28 


100 


= 


328 


• 09 


200 


33 


656 


• 18 


300 


= 


984 


• 27 


400 


^ 


1312 


• 36 


500 V 


= 


1640 


• 45 


600 


— 


1968 


• 54 


700 


— 


2296 


• 63 


800 


33 


2624 


• 72 


900 


= 


2952 


• 81 



Note. — For ordinary purposes a metre may be taken as equivalent to three 
feet three,and eleven metres to twelve yards. 
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MnuMinuBs and Inches. 



I = 

2 = 

3 = 

4 = 

5 = 

6 = 

7 = 

8 = 

9 = 
Centixnetre,or lo = 

11 = 

12 = 

13 = 

14 = 

15 = 
i6 = 

17 = 

i8 = 



ins. lOOUu. 

• 04 

• 08 

• 12 

• 16 

• 20 

• 24 

• 27 

• 31 

• 35 

• 39 

• 43 

• 47 

• 51 

• 55 

• 59 

• 63 

• 67 

• 71 



miUim^treB. 
19 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 : 

200 : 

300 : 

400 : 

500 : 

600 : 

700 : 

800 : 

900 : 



ins. lOOths. 

• 75 
. 79 

18 

57 
97 
36 
76 

15 

54 

94 

87 
81 

75 
68 
62 

56 

50 
43 



I 
] 
I 
2 
2 

3 

3 

3 

7 
II 

15 
19 
i3 
27 
31 
35 



Aote. — Rainfall in France Is measured by millimetres. For ordinaiy pur- 
poses it is sufficient to remember that twenty-five millimetres equal one inch, 
and five centimetres, two inches. 



litres. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

Decalitre, or 10 

II 

12 

13 

14 : 

15 = 

16 : 

17 : 

18 : 

19 : 



Litres and Quarts. 

qts. lOOtbs. 
• 88 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 
16 



76 
64 
52 
40 

28 
16 
04 
92 
80 
68 
56 
44 

32 

20 

08 
96 
84 
72 



litres. qts. 

20 = 17 

30 = 26 

40 = 35 

50 = 44 

60 = 52 

70 = 61 

80 = 70 

90 = 

Hectolitre, or 100 = 

200 = 

300 — 

400 = 

500 = 440 

600 = 528 

700 = 

800 = 

900 



79 
88 

176 

264 

352 



616 
704 
792 



Kilolitre, or 1000 = 880 



Note. — ^For ordinary purposes a litre may be taken as equivalent to 
and three-quarters, and four-and-a-half litres to a gallon. 



lOOths. 

• 61 

• 41 

• 21 

• 02 

• 82 

• 63 

• 43 

• 23 

• 04 

• 08 

• 12 

• 15 

• 20 

• 23 

• 27 

• 31 

• 36 

• 40 

a pint 
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Uallohs and Litres. 



gala. 




UtresdecOlt. i 


gala. litres d^UIt. 


gala. 


Utrea d^cilit. 


I 


= 


4 • 


5 


14 = 


63 


• 6 


90 = 


408 • 9 


2 


ss- 


9 • 


I 


15 = 


68 


• I 


100 = 


454 • 3 


3 


r: 


13 • 


6 


16 = 


72 


• 7 


200 = 


908 • 7 


4 


= 


i8 • 


2 


17 = 


77 


• 2 


300 = 


1363 • 


5 


^ 


22 • 


7 


18 = 


81 


• 8 


400 = 


1817 • 4 


6 


:: 


27 • 


3 


19 = 


86 


• 3 


500 = 


2271 • 7 


7 


= 


31 • 


8 


20 = 


90 


• 9 


600 = 


2726 • I 


8 


= 


36 • 


3 


30 = J 


[36 


• 3 


700 = 


3180 • 4 


9 


= 


40 • 


9 


40 = ] 


[81 


• 7 


800 = 


3634 • 7 


10 


i 


1 45 • 


4 


50 = 227 


• 2 


900 = 


4089 • I 


II 


^ 


50 • 





60 = 272 


• 6 


1000 = 


4543 • 4 


12 


= 


54 • 


5 


70 = : 


{18 


• 






13 


^^ 


59 • 


I 


80 = : 


563 


• 5 










Sc 


lUARI 


5 MIttbes and 


Squabb Feet. 








sq. metres, a 


q. ft. lOOthfl. 






aq. metres. 


sq.ft. lOOtha. 


Centiare, 


or I 


= 


10 • 76 






60 = 


645-85 






2 


ss 


21 '55 






70 = 
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NoU. — Land In France la sold by the square m^tre and the hectare. As the 
Encash acre containa 43.560 aquarefeet ita predae equivalent la 4046*71 aqnare 
metres; hot in round figures 4000 square metres equal an aa«, and a hertare 
equals two acres and a half. 
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GENEEAL INDEX. 



Acacia, 12 

Actiuin, battle of, 107 

Adrets, les, 72 

Agay, 102 

Agents, house, 25 

Agricola, 107 

Aiguille, Pointe de V, 101 

Aix-les-Bains, 132 

Albenga, 132 

Alassio, 132 

Amphitheatre, 24, 109 

Autibes, 58 

Cap d', 63 

Antipolis, 59, 67 

Apartments, 25 

Aqueduct, 66, 105, 110, 128, 129 

Aries, 23, 24 

Arluc, 48 

Arrondissements, 1 

Aspect, 8 

Aurelian Way, 39, 55, 105, 109, 

119 
Auriasque, mines of, 106 
Auribeau, 77 
Avignon, 23, 24 

Bamboos, 12 

Bananas, 12, 34, 38 

Band, 6 

Bankers, 26 

Barometer scales compared, 144 

Bazaine, 92 

Beer, 150 

Bell-tower, 28 

Birds, 13 

Boar-hunt, 14 



* Boatmen, 7, 84 
Boats, 7 
Bocca, la, 3 
Books, English, 7 
Bouillabaisse, 83 
Boulouris, quarries of, 103 
Bourbonnais, 23, 132 
Bozon, mine of, 106 
Briar-roots, 15 
Brougham, Lord, 18 
Building, cost of, 18 

Cabbis, 126 

Cabs, 7 

Oagnes, 116 

Californie, Tour de la, 40 

Callian, 129 

Camellia, 13 

Canal de la Siagne, 3, 40, 127 

Cannes-Eden, 52 

Cannes, old town, 31, 33 

rise and progress, 16 

Cannet, le, 7, 41 

Cantons, 1 

Cap d'Autibes. 61, 63 

Roux, 104. 

Carrara, 133 
Carriages, 7 
Cartouche, 75 
Castellaras, 121 
Castle of Cannes, 30 

of la Napoule, 97 

of St. Honorat, 85, 89 

Census, 4 

Centigrade degrees, 144 

Centimetres, 142 

L 
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INDEX. 



Cercle-Nautique, 6 
Ocveniies, 24 

Chapels on St. Honorat, 90 
Circular notes, 26 
Clausoune aqneduct, 66 
Clay for pottery, 68 
Clermont-Ferrand, 23 
Climate, 8. 
Club, 6 

Coal mines, 106, 130 
Col di Tcnda, 132 
Colle-Noire, 129 
Cologne, eau de, 15 
Commerce, 14 
Communes, 1, 2 
Conveyances, 7 
Cork trees, 74 
Council, town, 2 
Coupe', 22 
Coup^-lit, 22 
Courmes, 123 
Croisette, la, 7, 34 
Croix des Gardes, 38 
Cuckoos, 14 
Customs agents, 151 

Darmont, Tour db, 103 

Dates, 34 

Day, length of, 10 

Departments, 1 

Dew, 12 

Diet, 11 

Dijon, 23 

Diocese, 5 

Doctors, 5 

Donkeys, 7 

Drainage, 3 

English agents, 150 

bankers, 150 

quarter, 46 

Estcrel, 74, 97 
Eucalyptus, 12, 13, 64 
Ex votos, 62 
Farandole, 50 



Fdtes, local, 48 
Figuereito, Plage de la, 101 
Fire in Estcrel, 75 
Fish, 6. 
Fishing, 14 
Flora, 12 

Flowers, 13, 14, 77 
Fog, 10 

Fontalnebleau, 23 
Fortifications, 31, 36 
Fort of Ste. Marguerite, 92 
Forum Julii, 107 

aqueduct of, 105, 110, 

128, 129 
Fragonard, paintings by, 114 
Fi-ancs and centimes, 137 
Fi-^jus, 107 
Frost, 10 

Gallia Kabbonensis, 107 

Game, 5 

Gardens, 13 

Garibondy, 78 

Garroupe, lighthouse of la, 61 

Garum, 107 

Gas, 3 

Genoa, 133 

Geology, 9, 74 

Gergovia, 24 

Glass-works, 47 

Gourdon, 123 

Government, local, 2 

Grammes, 139 

Grand Jardin, 91 

Pin, 44 

Grasse, 112 
Grimaldi, 60, 117 
Grotto of La Foux, 127 

of Mons, 128 

I Ste. Baume, 104 

Hectare, 143 
I Heat of sun, 9 
; Heath, Mediterranean, 74 
! Hesperides, Jardin des, 34 
! Holly, 76 



INDEX. 
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Horses, saddle, 7 
Hotel-de-VUle, 3 
Hotels, 3, 20, 24 
House agents, 150 
Hooses, 20 
Hunting, boar, 14 

Inoourdoules, les, 69 
* Indicateur de Cannes,' 151 
Insula Sanctorum, 87 
Introduction, 1 
Invalids, 23, 36, 131 
Ireland christianized, 87 
Iron Mask, 92 
Islands, 82 

Jabdin des Hespebides, 34 

Grand, 91 

Journey home,' 131 

out, 20 

Julius Caesar, 24 

KiLOaBAMMES, 139 

KilomMres, 140 

La Foux, grotto of, 127 
Land agents, 150 

value of, 17 

Latitude, 2 
Laval, Plaine de, 77 
Le Bar, 122 
L^rins, 

derivation of, 86 

islands of, 82 

monastery of, 85 

Les Adrets, 72 

Library, 7 

Lieue, 140 

Lighthouse, Antibes, 63 

Litres, 142 

Local government, 2 

Longitude, 2 

Loup, Saut du, 121 ] 

Luggage, 151 

Lyons, 23 



Maoaonoso, 125 

Magnolia, 78 

Maison Carrie, 24 

Maps, large scale, 27 

Marsaou, 99 

Marseilles, 23 

Masque de Fer, 92 

Massacre of monks, 87 

Massa Ducale, 133 

Maure-VieiUe, 98 

Mayor, 2 

Measures, table of, 140 

Meat, 5 

Medical men, 5 

MedisBval remains, 118, 127 

Meteorological observatory, 63 

register, 151 

Metres, 141 
Milk, 6 

Millimetres, 142 
Mimosa, 12 
Mines, 105, 130 
Mis^ Brun, 72 
Mistral, 11, 36 
Monastery of L^ins, 85 
Money, 26 

changers, 26 

tables of French and 

English, 137 
Monks, 88 
Mons, grotto of^ 128 
Montauroux, 129 
Mont Chevalier, 27 

Vinaigre, 70 

Monte Carlo, 7 
Moorish pirates, 50, 87 
Mosquitoes, 12 
Mougins, 65 
Museum, 7 

Napoleon I., 56 
Napoule, Castle of la, 97 

Golfe de la, 8 

Nationalities, 4 
Nerusii, 118 
Newspapers, 7 

L 2 
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INDEX, 



Nice, 2 

Nightingales, 14 
Nimes, 24 
N.-D. d'Antibes, 62 

de Peygros, 80 

des Gr&ces, 55 

Observatory, Antib£8, 63 
Octroi, 2 
Oil, 113 
Olive trees, 58 
Omnibuses, 7 
Orange flowers, 15 
Otto of rose, 15, 77 

Palm trees, 12 
Parish church, 28 

old, 29 

Patois, 16, 17 

Peasant proprietors, 17, 81 

Pegli, 133 

Pegomas, 78 

Pensions, 3, 20 

Perfumery, 14, 113 

Petrarch, 24 

Peygros, N.-D. de, 80 

Picnics, 64, 67, 72, 73, 79, 84, 

96, 98, 99, 100, 102 
Pictures, 113 
Pigeon shooting, 6, 34 
Pines, umbrelJa, 47 
Pipes, briar-root, 15 
Pirates, Moorish, 50, 87 
Pisa, 134 
PoUce, 3 

Political division, 1 
Pout-a-Dieu, 129 

de TEspautier, 71 

du Gard, 24 

du Tanneron, 79 

Neuf, 78 

St. Jean, 71 

Ponts de Vallauris, 67 

et Chauss^es, 71 

Population, 4 
Porphyry, 70, 74, 103 
Post-Othce, 2, 3, 27 



Pottery, 5, 15, 53 

clay, 68 

Poultry, 5 
Precautions, 11 
Prefect, 1 

Preserved fruits, 113 
Prison, State, 92 
Products, 5 
Proven<;al, 16 
Puits Aymont, 64 
Puy en Velay, le, 24 

Rachel, Mme., 42 
Radiation, 12 
Railway, 19 
Rainy days, 10 
Rainfall, measurement of, 142 
Rapallo, 133 
Rapide le, 21, 22 
Raymond Beranger, 33 
Reading rooms, 7 
Residence, choice of a, 24, 25 
Return journey, 131 
Revenue, 2 

' Reyran, mines in valley of, 105 
Richelieu, 36, 92 
Rigodon, le, 50 
Rink skating, 6 
Roads, 70 
Robbers, 74 
Roman bridge, 39 

inscriptions, 118, 121 

quarries, 103 

Romerage, 48 
Roquette, la, 1 
Roquotaillado, 110, 128 
Roses, cultivation of, 77 
Routes, 20, 131 
Rubens, 114 

Saloon carriage, 21 
Saut du Loup, 121 
Sea air, 9 
Season, 20 131 
Servants, 25 
Shale, 106 
Siagne. See Canal. 
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Skating rink, 6 

Sleeping cars, 22 

Snow, 11 

Soap, 113 

Spezia, 133 

Sport, 14 

Square Brougham, 45 

Stalactites, 128 

St. Antoine, 43 

St. Barth^lemy, fort of, 129 

St. Cassien, 45 

fete of, 48 

St. Cezaire, 126 

St. Dalmas, 135 

St. Honorat, 82 

St. Martin Lantosque, 134 

St. Patrick, 86 

St Paul, 117, 119 

St. Eocbe, 55 

Ste. Baume, 104 

Ste. Marguerite, 82, 91 

Steamer, 7, 82 

Stopping places, 23 

Storing luggage, 151 

Summer quarters, 134 

Sunset, 11, 43 

Sun's heat, 9 

Supplies, 5. 

Suquet, 33 

Tables, money, &c., 137 

Tea, 151 

Telegraph office, 2, 3 

Temperature, 10 

Tennis-court, 6 

Theatre, 6 

Th^oule, 97 

Thermometer scales compared, 

144 
Thorenc, 134 
Tignet, 126 

Time, Paris and local, 2 
Toulon, 23 



Tourrettes, 125 

Tower of Mont Chevalier, 30 

Trains, 20, 23 

Travelling accommodation, 21 

Trayas, le, 100 

Tremblant, 70 

Troubadours, 16 

Tunnel, RoquotaUlado, 110, 128 

Tunnyfish, 96 

Umbrella fines, 47 

Valbonne, 122 
Valcourt, Dr. de, 8 
Valdieri, baths of, 135 " 
Valence, 23 
Vallauris, 15, 51 

ware, 5, 53 

Vallergues, 42 

Vauban, 59 

Vaucluse, 24 

Vaux, mines of, 130 

Vegetation, 12 

Vence, 116 

^/^erreriG 47 

Via Aurelia, 39, 55, 105. 109, 

119 
Victoria, Villa, 46 
Villas, 3, 25 
Villeneuve, 97, 120 
Vinaigre, Mont, 70 
Vintium, 118 
Violets, 118 
Visitors, 4 

list of, 151 

Volcanoes, extinct, 23 
Voltaire, 94 

Water, 3 
Weather, 10 
Weights, table, 139 
Wind, 11 
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Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR & RIDDETT, 

ENGLISH BANKERS, 
ESTATE AND GENERAL AGENTS, 



AND 



W£I9rS AMX^ SFXEXir Ml&lSiQmAm'SB^ 



Agenoe Anglaise, 11, 13, and 15, Rue de Frejus, 

CANNES, 



Beg to direct attention to tho following branches of their business : 

ESTATE AGENCY. 

Full Particulars of Houses to be Let or Sold supplied gratis 
on application. Good plots of Building Land for Sale in and 
near Cannes. Properties managed in the absence of the owners. 
Valuations made, &c. 

BANKING. 

Messrs. John Taylor and Biddett are the only English Bankers 
in Cannes. Current accoimts may be opened, for which Cheque- 
books are supplied. English Cheques, Letters of Credit, Circular 
Notes, &c., cashed, and Foreign Money changed. 

^A^INES AND SPIRITS. 

A large and carefully selected stock of Wines and Spirits. Engh'sh 
Beers in bottle or in cask. Mineral Waters, &c. All kinds of 
1^ Wines sent direct to England. Piice Lists on application. 
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TEA. 
Choice Teas, in canisters of convenient sizes for families 

LUGGAGE RECEIVED, STORED, OR 

DISPATCHED. 

Lnggage and Goods of all kinds taken into store or forwarded to 
England by sea or by rail. Luggage sent from England may be 
consigned to Messrs. John Taylor and Riddett, who will take 
charge of it till the owner's arrival. 

THE ENGLISH READING ROOM 

Adjoins Messrs. John Taylor and Riddett's OflSces, and is well 
supplied with English and Foreign Newspapers, Reviews, Maga- 
zines, Works of Reference, &c. Ladies and Gentlemen may sub- 
scribe for the season, or by the month. Subscriptions received for 
the principal Newspapers and Periodicals. 

THE "INDICATEUR DE CANNES" 

Is published by Messrs. John Taylor and Riddett once a week 
during the season, and contains a carefully prepared List of Visitors 
at Cannes, including the Latest Arrivals, together with useful 
Time-tables, weekly Meteorological Register by Dr. de Valcourt, 
and other local information. 

Visitors are requested to register their names at Messrs. John 
Taylor and Riddett's OfSces on their arrival at Cannes. 

Special and accurate large scale MAPS of CANNES and the 
surrounding country are also published by Messrs. John Taylor and 
Riddett, and may be obtained at their Offices. 



Visitors are invited to apply at the English Agency Offices (Agence 
Anglaise) for information on all matters relating to Cannes. 

Messrs. John Taylor and Riddett are in England from 
the 75th July till the 75th September in each year, and 
may be communicated with, either personally or by letter, 
at Messrs. Berry Bros, and Co., 3, St James's Street, 
London, S.W. 

(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 



Mj^S OF EimOPE, 



From the "LONDON ATLAS," orlRinally Drawn by and Engraved under the 
immediate Ruperintendencc of the late Joinr AKKOWBViTn. 

New Editions of tlie following, corrected to date, arc ready. Size of each Map, 
26 inches by 22. Priced Coloured Sheet, 3s. ; Mounted, in Case, 6«. : — 



EUROPE. 

ENGLAND and WALES. 
• SCOTLAND. ■ 
JRKLANJ). 
AUSTllIAN EMPIRE. 



ITALY (North). 
ITALY (South). 
NETHERLANDS and 

• BKL(;iUM. 
RUSSIA and POLAND. 



DENMA'RK. ' RUSSIA, Acquisitions of. 

FRANCE. ' SI!AlXandI'OIM'U<;AL. 

GERMANY (Eafit). SWEDEN and NORWAY. 

GERMANY (West). , SWITZERLAND. 

GREECE. TURKEY IN EUROPE. 



THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

Edited by R. C.JNichols, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., under the superintendence of a Com- 
mittee of the Alpine Club, lliis Map is elaborately engraved on coi>per plates, and 
exhibits Mith the utmost accuracy and minuteness of detail tlie whole of the Peaks, 
Passes, and Gladers of the Alpine country. It lias been reduced with the greatest 
care from Dufour's large Map of Switzerland, from fpublished and unpublished 
materials supplied by the French War Department, from the Austrian Surveys of 
the Tyrol and Lombardy, the Ravarian Government Map, &c., and from Surveys 
and Topographical Skctdies mode by the Members of the Alpine Club. The Map 
includes more than 34,000 square miles of country (the area of Switzerland alone 
being about 16,000 square miles), and shows the Railways, Roads, Mountain Routes, 
Towns, Villages, Jjanding-places for Steamers, Sites of important Uattle-flelds, with 
their dates, kc. The Heights of Mountains and other points above the sea-level 
liave been r< duced from metres to English feet, and the Depths of the Lakes are also 
marked, in so far as information on this point has been available. Four Sheets, 
Coloured, In I»ortfolio, £2 2«. ; Uncoloured, £1 14s,; Coloured, Mounted, in Case, 
£2 12*. 6c/. ; Uncoloured, £2 4«. 6<Z. ; Single Sheet, Coloured, \28. ; Mounted, in Case, 
lbs. Uncoloured Copies are only sold in sets. New Edition. Scale, 94 miles to an 
inch ; size, 58 inchejs by 65. 



Gratis on application, or free per post for One Stamp, 

STANFORD'S TOURIST'S CATALOGTTB, 

Containing Title, Price, &c., of the Best Gtttdr Books, Maps, Conversation BooKSt 
DiCTiONARiKS, &u., published in the United Kingdom, the Continent, and America* 
and k^ constantly in stock by Edward Stanfuud. 



London; EDWAED STANPOED, 55, Oliaring Oross, S.W. 

Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, (Geological Survey Maps, and 

Admiralty Charts. 
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